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has  answered 


inquirers 


W  rirst  we  analyzed  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  letters  received  asking 
questions  about  canned  foods.  The 
CANNED  FOOD  HANDBOOK 
was  then  published  to  answer  the  37 
questions  asked  most  frequently.*  Over 
401,4^9  of  these  convenient  HAND¬ 
BOOKS  have  been  mailed  to  date  in 
response  to  requests.  It  is  an  army  of 
printed  salesmen  helping  to  sell  more 
canned  foods! 

*{A[l  answers  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Association) 
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Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers  1 


Iki^ 


CAMEROX  BUILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSING  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH  | 

ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS  | 

! 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill. 
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Modern  Canning  Eguipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  224-page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


^  M  &  S  6>POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  xmi- 
form  product. 


Conveyors  . . .  Elevators  ...  Size  Graders  .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  ...  Blanchers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Cleaners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  Equipment . . .  Ete. 


Iluskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Briisher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  ]\lixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


|M  SUPER  JUICE 
^  EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


lb  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
Fruits,Berries,Pickles,Fish  Flakes, Mac¬ 
aroni,  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


In«-*cclion  Tables  .  .  .  Vi'ashers  .  .  .  Sealders 
.  .  .  Pcicling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  C.rushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  .  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


^  1 8-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER  ^  Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 

Husks  two  tons  of  com  per  hour.  Doubles  LBWia  UUALII  i  vkAwBK  more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 

capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas-  Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others  highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 

ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more  with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and  to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip-proof  and 

room  than  single  husker.  top  prices  are  assured.  leak-proof. 

Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  D-too-T 
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When  you  hove  a 
Conning  Problem 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


■  Whatever  your  problem.  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


The  price  bureau — Last  week,  in  our  Weekly 
Review,  we  presented  a  plan  which  we  believe 
could  be  made  the  greatest  benefit  and  protection 
to  every  canner  in  the  business,  and  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  would  be  welcomed  by  every  reputable  buyer  in 
the  country.  Since  then  we  have  heard  very  favorably, 
with  offers  to  not  only  co-operate  fully  but  to  induce 
surrounding  canners  to  do  so  also.  We  will  hold  this 
correspondence,  and  possibly  publish  it  in  one  issue, 
later  on.  Let’s  have  your  reaction  to  the  proposed  plan ; 
and  don’t  be  afraid  to  speak  out.  Your  letter  will  be 
used  or  withheld,  just  as  you  desire. 

Get  out  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade 
— January  30th — and  read  pages  21  and  22.  In  part 
we  there  said : 


While  we  are  waiting  for  the  market  to  come  back, 
and  trading  once  more  to  become  normal,  and  in  line 
with  the  above,  can’t  we  do  something  to  improve 
marketing  conditions?  There  is  just  one  thing,  and 
one  only,  that  is  a  market  indication  with  any  value, 
and  that  is  the  definite  price  at  which  some  or  many 
canners  have  sold  a  definite  quantity  of  goods,  of  a 
definite  standard  or  quality.  That  was  recognized  some 
years  ago,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  sales 
reporting  systems,  set  up  by  local  canners’  associations, 
and  even  in  the  National  Canners  for  a  while.  The 
plan  was  for  all  members  to  report  all  sales  to  the 
Secretary,  who  held  them  in  strict  secrecy,  only  the 
totals  being  made  in  reports  to  members,  or  to  those 
co-operating.  You  all  know  about  this,  and  you  all 
know  that  it  died  out,  and  you  also  know  why.  They 
even  established  an  Exchange,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
canned  foods  could  be  offered,  bid  for  and  sold,  the 
only  real  manner  of  getting  definite  market  prices ;  but 
the  canners  would  not  support  it,  and  it,  too,  died,  after 
struggling  manfully  for  more  than  a  year. 

And  yet  we  feel  that  there  must  be  some  way  to 
solve  this  marketing  problem  and  so  get  the  selling  of 
canned  foods  out  of  the  rumor-infested,  haphazard 
way  in  which  it  is  now  conducted.  No  South  Sea  pearl 
diver  was  ever  infested  with  as  many  sharks  as  now 
infest  the  canner  who  ventures  into  the  market  to  sell 
the  products  of  his  labors,  and  from  which  he  should 
earn  a  fair  return  in  profit.  And  it  seems  to  be 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

We  believe  that  The  Canning  Trade  can  do  this 
for  the  industry,  without  fear  of  interruption,  legal  or 
otherwise,  without  charge  on  our  part  but  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  and  at  no  other  trouble  or  expense 
to  the  canners  than  faithfulness  in  co-operation.  We 
believe  that  you  have  the  confidence  in  us  necessary, 
because  you  know  we  are  a  thoroughly  disinterested 
party,  i.  e.,  have  no  financial  interest  whatsoever  in 
any  sales,  in  any  prices,  our  single  purpose  in  life 


being  to  better  serve  the  canning  industry.  At  the 
Chicago  Convention,  Mr.  Ralph  Crary,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
one  of  the  industry’s  best  and  most  experienced  sales¬ 
men,  accurately  foreseeing  the  trend,  told  us  that  it  is 
time  that  the  canners  got  back  the  right  to  name  their 
own  prices.  We  went  to  this  Convention  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  lay  the  plan  we  now  hint  at 
before  the  canners,  and  what  Mr.  Crary  said,  there¬ 
fore,  was  right  in  line  with  our  own  thoughts.  Canners 
must  get  back  to  selling  their  own  goods,  and  by  that 
we  mean  more  particularly,  the  pricing  of  them. 

Make  The  Canning  Trade  the  Price  Bureau  of  the 
industry.  Report  your  sales  to  us,  regularly  and  with 
full  information  as  to  the  quality  or  grade  sold  at  the 
price,  and  the  quantity,  as  that  has  a  bearing.  Be 
regular  and  honest  with  this,  and  you  can  immediately 
see  that  the  prices  set  by  the  canners  will  soon  be  the 
actual  market.  This  would  eliminate  all  rumor,  and 
all  “deals”,  and  permit  every  canner  to  know  what  the 
market  actually  is  every  week.  There  are  details  that 
would  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  if  you  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  that  we  would  hold  every  report  in  strict 
secrecy,  would  give  only  the  high,  the  medium  and  the 
low  in  the  three  sections  of  the  country  as  we  now 
report  canned  foods  prices,  those  details  will  resolve 
themselves  into  trifles.  The  figures  we  would  give 
would  be  the  real,  actual  market  prices,  and  would  be 
published  in  our  pages  that  all  might  be  properly  in¬ 
formed.  We  are  not  interested  in  to  whom  you  sell,  and 
there  would,  therefore,  be  no  possibility  of  any  “leaks” 
as  to  your  customers.  But  we  should  have  all  your 
sales,  and  if  some  of  them  are  forced,  from  financial 
urgencies,  or  if  of  goods  of  a  low  grade  which  you  are 
anxious  to  clean  out,  those  facts  should  be  given  us. 
They  will  go  no  further,  but  having  them  we  can  stop 
any  market  raid,  based  upon  rumors  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

Put  your  thinking  cap  on  and  give  this  matter  serious 
thought,  and  we  feel  that  you  will  see  its  possibilities 
as  we  do.  The  pricing  of  the  goods  must  be  returned 
to  the  canners,  and  this  plan  would  do  it.  Maybe  we 
are  letting  ourselves  into  a  bigger  job  than  we  realize, 
but  we  have  given  the  whole  thing  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  do  it  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  every  canner  in  the  business ;  and  to  the  stabilization 
of  canned  foods  prices  which  every  decent  wholesaler 
and  buyer  would  welcome. 

We  have  chosen  this  manner  of  presenting  it,  in  a 
week  when  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  report  on  market 
conditions ;  but  unless  we  are  badly  kidding  ourselves, 
there  is  nothing  more  important  to  each  canner,  big  or 
little,  than  this  movement  to  get  the  market  back  where 
it  belongs,  into  the  hands  of  canners.  You  make  your 
money  on  selling  the  products ;  you  have  given  most  of 
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your  attention  to  the  production  of  them,  and  left  the 
selling  to  others.  It  has  not  worked.  This  plan  will 
work,  we  believe.  Let  us  have  your  thoughts,  and  let 
us  get  the  plan  working  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
if  you  are  in  favor  of  it. 


If  we  had  an  “Exchange,”  like  Wall  Street  is  on 
stocks  and  bonds,  or  the  various  product  Exchanges, 
where  prices  are  definitely  made,  and  published,  can- 
ners  and  canned  foods  would  not  be  the  easy  victims  of 
every  buyer,  large  or  small,  and  every  “liar”  who  is 
adept  in  his  art.  The  canned  foods  market  is  de¬ 
moralized,  not  because  stocks  are  large  so  much  as 
because  there  is  no  foundation  to  prices,  nothing 
definite  to  go  upon.  One  man’s  word  is  as  good  as 
another’s,  and  rumors  and  deliberate  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  are  stock  in  trade;  and,  unfortunately  canners 
seem  always  too  eager  to  believe  the  lies  that  are  told 
about  competitors,  especially  as  to  cutting  prices,  etc. 
The  practice  is  as  old  as  the  industry,  and  never  seems 
to  fail  to  “land”  the  sucker  canner  who  is  being  played 
for.  We  have  begged  you  to  have  confidence  in  each 
other  as  an  offset  to  this;  and  we  have  urged  you  to 
call  that  canner  on  the  phone  and  ask  him  if  it  is  true 
or  not.  More  of  this  is  being  done  than  formerly,  but 
the  market  continues  to  be  “rigged”  against  the  can¬ 
ners,  to  their  heavy  loss  and  further  demoralization. 
You  know  it;  everyone  of  you  fully  realize  it.  Can’t 
you  get  up  your  fighting  blood  to  stop  being  suckers 
all  the  time? 

This  PRICE  BUREAU,  we  believe,  can  turn  the 
trick.  Make  an  Exchange  out  of  our  columns.  Then 
you  will  have  definite,  reliable,  certain'  prices  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  the  rumor-makers  will  be  disarmed. 
In  a  nut-shell  that  is  the  whole  proposition. 

Some  one  said  there  are  too  many  farmers  in  the 
canning  business,  and  got  jumped  on  for  saying  it. 
But  may  be  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  more  farmers. 
You  know  the  farmers  used  to  produce  their  stuff  and 
send  it  to  the  cities  to  be  sold.  Just  as  most  canners 
pack  their  goods  and— now  sell  them  the  same  way. 
The  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  farmers; 
set  up  a  reporting  system  on  the  prices  of  the  day,  and 
saw  that  this  was  published  in  the  daily  papers.  Now 
all  H — eaven  and  highwater  could  not  make  any  farmer 
sell  anything — a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  dozen  eggs  or  a 
crate  of  chickens — without  first  consulting  the  paper 
to  see  what  the  market  price  is.  You  know  this,  and 
you  know  it  is  the  simple  expedient  of  publishing 
definite  prices,  backed  by  an  authority,  that  has  stopped 
the  robbing  of  the  farmers  and  growers.  Are  the  can¬ 
ners  less  “bright”  than  the  average  farmer?  We  will 
get  the  answer  in  their  compliance  with  this  effort, 
or  failure  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  canner,  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  report  every  week  all  prices  on  goods  he 
has  sold.  It  would  be  ideal  if  such  general  compliance 
were  given  this  effort,  but  every  canner  may  not  make 
sales  every  week ;  any  number  of  definite  sales  reports 
will  serve  to  give  a  guidance  to  the  market.  This  is 
not  a  groupe  movement.  It  is  a  thoroughly  individual 


effort;  we  want  a  report  of  the  sales  you  have  made. 
Never  mind  about  any  other  canner;  you  do  your  part 
by  reporting  promptly,  honestly  and  in  full.  If  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  canners  reported  that  would  give  us 
about  100  definite,  decisive  market  prices,  a  full  100 
more  than  now  obtainable  under  present  conditions. 
And  if  the  other  95  per  cent  had  the  sense  they  were 
born  with  they  would  take  those  prices  as  their  market 
guide,  just  as  the  farmers  do.  In  that  case  the  number 
reporting  would  naturally  increase,  just  on  the  basis 
of  fair  play,  and  once  so  established  the  Price  Bureau 
would  roll  of  its  own  accord. 

We  are  not  going  to  furnish  blanks  or  any  agree¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  voluntary  matter  on  your  part; 
entirely  legal — as  legal  as  the  prices  reported  for  the 
farmers — merely  collected  and  assembled  by  The 
Canning  Trade,  and  the  averages  published  in  its 
pages  that  all  may  know. 

If  you  will  turn  this  over  in  your  mind,  seriously, 
large  canners  as  well  as  the  medium  and  small  size, 
you  will  see  that  this  is  a  “natural”  to  end  the 
demoralization  in  the  price  market  for  canned  foods. 
If  you  do  not  think  so,  tell  us  your  objections;  if  there 
is  more  that  we  can  do,  point  it  out;  but  if  you  love 
your  calling  in  life,  and  if  you  do  not  like  being  the 
forever  “goats”  of  all  merchandising,  get  behind  this 
move,  and  let’s  get  it  started  at  once. 

SUGGESTIONS — Repdrt  on  your  own  stationery, 
and  have  the  report  signed  by  one  of  your  company  in 
authority ;  mail  it  first  class  marked  “PRICE 
BUREAU”  care  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore, 
Md.  If  you  reported  every  week  in  the  year  that 
would  cost  you  $1.50  for  postage,  plus  stationery;  and 
if  it  is  not  worth  that  to  restore  to  you  the  right  to 
make  your  own  prices,  on  your  own  products,  well  then, 
don’t  bother. 

Report  the  sale  exactly  as  you  made  it,  i.  e.,  you 
may  have  thought  the  goods  Extra  Standards,  but  the 
buyer  said  they  were  only  good  Standards,  and  paid 
you  that  price.  Say  so.  It  may  be  that  your  financial 
backers  insisted  upon  the  sale  of  some  goods  to  pay 
an  indebtedness,  a  forced  sale,  and  you  had  no  way 
to  avoid  it;  say  so.  It  may  be  that  you  are  broker- 
owned  and  have  no  voice  in  the  prices  as  made ;  in  fact 
the  price  may  be  “made”  to  break  the  market  on  other 
canners,  where  large  orders  are  pending.  Say  so. 

You  may  take  this  published  pledge  that  every  report 
received  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  and  that  no 
one — no  matter  who — will  ever  see  one  of  these  except 
the  Editor  and  his  staff,  pledged  to  the  same  secrecy,  a 
small  body  that  can  be  easily  controlled.  There  will 
be  no  leaks,  the  prices  are  the  thing,  and  only  they  will 
be  published.  The  details  will  be  guarded. 

The  thing  is  to  get  started,  and  the  way  to  start,  is 
to  start.  YOU  commence,  and  others  will  follow  and 
the  PRICE  BUREAU  will  quickly  be  in  operation. 

Merchandising  is  uppermost  in  canners’  minds  and 
efforts  right  now;  what  greater  progress  in  better 
merchandising  could  there  be  than  to  end  the  market 
price  debacle,  and  which  this  Price  Bureau  assures  ? 
Are  you  Farmers  or  are  you  Canners? 
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Summary  ot  Status  oF  Rapid  Soil  Tests 

hy  Dr.  H.  H.  ZIMMERLEY 

Director,  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station, 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 


The  enigma  of  plant  growth  is  a  complex  factorial 
design  with  many  closely  woven  strands.  The 
plant  physiologist,  the  horticulturist,  soil  tech¬ 
nologist,  geneticist,  and  others  have  been  striving  for 
centuries  to  tear  this  design  into  its  component  parts 
and  to  isolate  and  evaluate  the  part  each  strand  plays 
in  relation  to  the  ultimate  result — growth.  Of  the 
many  instruments  of  science  devised  for  penetrating 
this  maze,  that  called  the  rapid  soil  test  has  recently 
come  most  clearly  into  the  limelight.  This  instrument 
has  already  proved  valuable  to  the  scientist  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  nutritional  research  studies,  particularly  in 
the  interpretation  of  results.  In  the  past,  unexplain¬ 
able  discrepancies  in  field  plat  experiments  puzzled 
not  only  the  layman  but  also  the  investigator.  The 
chief  trouble  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  level  of 
fertility  with  respect  to  the  various  nutrients  and  toxi¬ 
cants  before  the  fertilizers  were  applied.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  in  fertility  tests  conducted  only  for 
short  periods  on  different  soil  types  on  commercial 
farms  or  substations.  The  long  time  fertility  plats 
teach  many  important  lessons  but  in  most  cases  do  not 
furnish  specific  information  regarding  the  fertilization 
of  our  canning  crops  on  the  types  of  soils  generally 
used  by  commercial  growers. 

Much  data  has  already  been  accumulated  which 
shows  that  under  controlled  conditions  in  pot  tests  in 
the  greenhouse,  these  rapid  chemical  tests  evaluate 
fairly  well  the  availability  of  certain  soil  nutrients. 
However,  not  until  these  tests  have  been  calibrated  on 
the  basis  of  crop  response  under  field  experimental 
conditions  will  they  attain  their  maximum  usefulness. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  tests,  as  pH,  soluble  alumi¬ 
num  and  magnesium,  which  have  been  calibrated  in  the 
field  and  already  have  a  wide  adaptation.  The  opti¬ 
mum  soil  reaction  (pH)  for  most  of  our  economic 
crops  has  been  fairly  well  determined  under  field  condi¬ 
tions  over  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
However,  since  the  soluble  aluminum  content  is  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  lower  range  of 
satisfactory  growth,  it  too  must  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  pH  soil  readings.  Even  so  simple  tests 
as  pH  and  soluble  aluminum  may  lead  to  erroneous 
recommendations  for  liming  if  the  importance  of  both 
temporary  and  seasonal  fluctuations  are  disregarded. 
Workers  have  shown  that  seasonal  fluctuations  in  re¬ 
action  are  frequently  as  much  as  .5  pH  and  reaction 


changes  in  sandy  soils  soon  after  period  of  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  may  be  nearly  that  great.  Tests  for  available 
magnesium  have  been  found  valuable  in  determining 
the  plant’s  needs  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  soils. 

Much  valuable  information  has  been  obtained  in 
eastern  Virginia  regarding  the  response  of  potatoes, 
beans,  cabbage  and  spinach  to  phosphorus  and  potash 
fertilization  at  different  levels  of  nutrition  in  the  field 
plat  lists.  A  low  level  of  P  and  K  does  not  produce  a 
maximum  crop  of  spinach  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  current  season’s  application.  This  means  that  if 
spinach  is  grown  in  rotation  with  other  crops,  sufficient 
P  and  K  should  be  applied  to  all  crops  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  build  up  a  fairly  high  level  of  these 
nutrients.  Snap  beans,  lima  beans,  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  have  also  shown  good  response  to  phosphorus 
fertilization  on  the  basis  of  the  soil  test.  Responses  to 
potash  also  have  usually  been  definite  where  the  soils 
test  low  in  this  nutrient,  but  results  at  higher  levels 
have  not  been  conclusive.  Neither  has  response  to 
different  amounts  at  similar  levels  been  consistent. 
The  amount  of  available  potash  in  the  upper  6  in. 
horizon  as  shown  by  quick  tests  may  vary  considerably 
during  the  season,  depending  on  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  test  for  the  organic  matter  content  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  not  only  for  determining  the  potential 
nitrogen  supply  but  also  for  evaluating  the  general 
nutrient  level.  Here,  again,  the  empirical  value  means 
little  unless  calibrated  by  field  experience  because  per¬ 
centage  of  organic  matter  required  for  maximum 
growth  varies  tremendously  with  the  different  soil 
types.  This  optimum  can  probably  be  best  established 
by  the  survey  method.  One  of  the  real  complicating 
factors  is  our  inability  to  evaluate  the  undecomposed 
organic  matter  content  which  is  represented  by  coarse 
material  that  is  largely  screened  out  in  preparing  the 
samples.  Where  sod  or  green  manure  crops  are  turned 
under,  this  may  represent  the  quantity  of  nutrients 
per  acre  that  would  be  furnished  by  a  ton  of  high  grade 
fertilizer.  This  emphasizes  the  need  of  information 
regarding  the  history  of  field  treatment  and  rotations 
followed  in  recommending  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
rapid  soil  tests.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  soil 
test  is  an  instrument  that  must  be  sharpened  on  the 
grindstone  of  experimental  evidence.  If  used  too  freely 
by  the  unskilled  it  may  soon  become  dull  and  its  use  fall 
into  disrepute. 
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FOR  CANNING,  you  want  prime  quality — your  growers, 
high  yields.  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  generally  aid  great¬ 
ly  in  getting  both!  Du  Bay  SEMESAN,  at  a  cost  of  only  J^c 
to  Ic  per  i>ound  of  seeds,  treats  seeds  of  40  different  vege¬ 
tables  —  protecting  against  seed  rotting  and  damping-off, 
and  usually  increasing  yields.  For  similar  protection  of  seed 
peas,  treatment  with  Du  Bay  2%  CERESAN  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Write  today  for  free  i)amphlets  giving  further 
facts  about  these  profitable  seed  disinfectants. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY, Inc. 

DU  PONT  BLDG.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


BREEDING  DISEASE  RESISTANT 
TOMATO  VARIETIES 

By  Dr.  R.  M.  Caldwell 

Department  of  Botany,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  breeding  of  tomatoes  resistant  to  the  Fusarium 
wilt  disease  has  been  going  on  since  1910  when 
Professor  S.  H.  Essary  of  Tennessee  found  the 
first  known  wilt  resistant  plants  in  the  variety,  Beauty. 
Soon  after  this  Professors  Edgerton  and  Morland  in 
Louisiana  and  Pritchard  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  selected  more  wilt  resistant  strains. 
Several  of  these  early  selections  have  saved  great 
losses  from  the  wilt  disease.  However,  as  these  first 
breeders  for  wilt  resistance  pointed  out,  their  varieties 
were  far  from  immune  although  much  superior  to 
common  varieties.  More  recently  breeding  work  has 
produced  varieties  adapted  to  most  of  the  tomato 
growing  sections  of  the  country  and  to  the  various 
commercial  requirements.  The  later  work,  however, 
failed  to  produce  new  varieties  more  resistant  to  the 
disease  than  those  of  the  early  workers  although  they 
were  improved  for  various  other  characteristics. 

Recently  the  red  current  tomato,  belonging  to  a 
different  species  ( Lycopersicon  pimpinellifolium)  than 
the  common  varieties,  was  found  to  possess  resistance 
far  superior  to  the  common  commercial  resistant  varie¬ 
ties.  Several  state  experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  now  well  advanced  in 
programs  designed  to  transfer  the  resistance  of  this 
small  fruited  sort  to  our  commercial  types. 

The  work  of  Alexander  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  red  current 
variety  can  be  used  for  a  source  of  disease  resistance 
in  the  commercial  sorts.  Starting  with  a  natural 
hybrid  with  the  red  current,  of  very  inferior  type, 
Alexander  has  developed  a  high  quality  greenhouse 
forcing  variety  possessing  the  resistance  to  Clado- 
sporium  leaf  mold  of  the  red  current  parent.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  tomato  breeders  and  patho¬ 
logists  will  be  able  to  equally  successfully  transfer  the 
high  wilt  resistance  of  the  red  current  to  a  desirable 
canning  variety. 

Some  hope  of  eventually  developing  canning  varieties 
resistant  to  the  Septoria  and  Macrosporium  leaf  de¬ 
foliation  diseases  comes  from  the  testing  of  a  number 
of  Lycopersicon  species,  related  to  the  tomato,  at  the 
Purdue  Experiment  Station  in  1938.  A  number  of 
tomato  relatives  recently  introduced  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
from  South  America,  the  original  home  of  the  tomato, 
have  proved  to  be  resistant  to  these  diseases.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  strains  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  hybridized  with  any  of  the  common  tomato 
sorts. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Feb.  7 — Keene,  N.  H.,  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club,  evening. 

Feb.  8 — Springfield,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

Feb.  10 — Gloucester,  Mass.,  Women’s  Club,  at  3:30  P.  M. 
Feb.  14 — Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 

Feb.  14 — Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Women’s  Club,  at  3:00  P.  M. 
Feb.  15 — Wilmington,  Delaware,  Reeves  Parvin  &  Co.,  at 
8:30  P.  M. 
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THE  STAR  PERFORMER 
Like  a  theatrical  favorite,  whose  popu¬ 
larity  widens  each  year,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  holds  a  unique  place  among 
hybrids.  It  is  the  most  widely  adapted 
hybrid,  noted  for  its  great  uniformity,  its 
heavy  yield,  its  flavor  and  its  quality. 
It  is  unusually  resistant  to  bacterial 
wilt.  Place  your  order  today. 


duction  and  product. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MfLFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shippin3  Points  ;  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 

Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellerose,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 


Langsenkamp  Equipment  Built  for  Highest  Efficiency 

#  No  production  line  is  more  efficient  than  its  least  efficient  unit.  High  pro¬ 
duction  pulpers  and  extractors  call  for  high  production  cooking  and  heating 
units.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  cooking  and  heating  represents  the  highest 
value  in  every  respect.  It  is  better  made-absolutely  dependable  and  lasts  longer. 
It  produces  a  better  product — functions  correctly.  It  produces  in  greater 
volume,  because  of  its  higher  efficiency.  Whatever  you  require — cooking  un¬ 
its,  juice  heating  equipment,  tanks  for  pre-heating,  jacketed  kettles  of  any 
size  and  for  any  purpose — get  Langsenkamp  specifications  and  proposal. 
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Cooking  and  Heating  Units  of 


GREATER  VALUE 
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DISEASE  RESISTANT  PEA  VARIETIES 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker 

Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

IN  speaking  of  disease-resistant  varieties  it  is  well  for 
the  canner  and  grower  to  keep  in  mind  that  generally 
speaking  such  a  designation  refers  to  one  disease 
rather  than  to  even  a  few  of  the  major  diseases  of 
the  crop  concerned.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
come  to  specify  the  resistance  concerned  in  referring 
to  a  given  strain  or  variety  of  pea.  The  outstanding 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  development  of 
resistance  in  this  crop  are  concerned  with  the  common 
wilt.  Such  varieties  are  best  referred  to  as  wilt-resistant 
varieties. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  unusual  success 
in  the  development  of  suitable  canning  types  with  wilt- 
resistance.  The  first  of  these  is  the  importance  of  the 
disease  including  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  controlled  in 
any  way  even  by  long  rotation.  The  second  reason  is 
that  wilt-resistance  is  a  definite  hereditary  character 
found  in  many  standard  varieties  which  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  recombined  and  fixed  readily  by  the  common 
procedures  of  hybridization  and  selection.  As  a  result 
of  such  procedures  many  new  varieties  have  come  onto 
the  market  during  the  past  several  years  designed  to 
meet  the  canning  industry  requirements.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned :  Alcross,  Wisconsin  Perfection,  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet,  Penin,  Climax,  Pride,  Ace,  Canner 
King,  Merit. 

The  freezing  industry  requires  other  varieties  of  pea. 
Among  the  most  commonly  used  at  present  are  Laxton 
and  Alderman.  The  latter  of  these  is  naturally  re¬ 
sistant  to  wilt,  while  the  former  is  wilt-susceptible.  If 
the  acreage  for  freezing  expands  to  the  old  wilt  areas 
Laxtons  will  most  certainly  go  down  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  at  present  a  need  for  work  on  wilt-resistant 
freezing  types.  There  are  some  which  have  already 
appeared  which  are  designed  to  fit  that  need.  Teton 
is  an  example.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  juncture  this 
field  needs  more  introductions  or  will  require  them  in 
the  future  if  present  canning  acreages  are  shifted  in 
any  appreciable  amount  to  freezing  types. 

In  recent  years  another  wilt  disease  known  as  near¬ 
wilt  has  been  found.  It  is  not  as  yet  as  troublesome 
as  wilt,  but  since  it  does  not  yield  to  any  other  control 
measure  disease-resistance  is  the  only  hopeful  pro¬ 
cedure  whereby  it  may  be  held  in  abeyance.  Most  wilt- 
resistant  varieties  are  near-wilt  susceptible.  Only  two 
of  the  canning  varieties  have  so  far  shown  high 
resistance,  and  these  are  not  popular  varieties.  They 
are  Rogers  K  and  Horal.  Their  usefulness  is  that  of 
serving  as  breeding  parents  for  crossing  with  the  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  which  are  near-wilt  susceptible.  In 
improvement  for  near-wilt  resistance  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  wilt-resistance.  Thus  the  problem  becomes 
the  more  involved,  and  progress  will  necessarily  be 
slow. 

Insofar  as  root  rot  is  concerned  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  control  through  resistance  is  possible 
or  practical.  One  drawback  is  that  root  rot  is  not  a 


definite  universally  uniform  disease.  It  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  called  a  group  of  several  diseases  any  one  of  which 
may  be  preeminent  in  one  locality  and  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  in  another.  As  the  problem  of  improvement  for 
resistance  to  the  wilt  diseases  becomes  more  involved 
when  two  rather  than  one  disease  is  concerned,  so  the 
root  rot  resistance  problem  is  the  more  complex  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  and  variability  of  the  causal 
organisms.  At  present  we  are  still  searching  for  varie¬ 
ties  or  individual  plants  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  improvement  in  root  rot  resistance. 

• 

CANNING  TESTS  SET  NEW  HIGH 

TATE  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
canning  reached  a  new  high  in  Pennsylvania,  dur¬ 
ing  1938,  it  was  disclosed. 

Nearly  200,000,000  pounds  of  canning  crops  were 
classified  by  State  inspectors  during  the  season,  an 
increase  of  sixteen  per  cent  over  1937,  and  forty-three 
per  cent  over  1936. 

The  increase  is  due,  according  to  D.  M.  James,  super¬ 
vising  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  State 
'Pepartment  of  Agriculture,  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canning  industry  and  to  an  increasing 
tendency  among  growers  and  canners  to  buy  and  sell 
these  crops  under  official  standard  grades.  A  third 
reason  was  the  expanding  consumer  demand  for  high 
quality  canned  foods. 

Tomatoes  again  led,  some  104,565,000  pounds  having 
been  inspected.  Apples  were  second,  with  55,819,000 
pounds  and  corn  was  third  with  13,421,000  pounds. 

Other  canning  crops  inspected  included  sour  cherries, 
peas,  lima  beans,  berries,  plums  and  grapes. 

In  commenting  on  this  rapidly  expanding  service  to 
Pennsylvania  agriculture,  inspectors  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  say  that  both  growers  and 
canners  are  to  be  commended  for  their  excellent  co¬ 
operation  with  this  standardization  project — a  service 
that  has  placed  Pennsylvania  first  among  the  states  in 
proportion  of  total  canning  crops  purchased  under 
official  grades. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  consumers  will  aid  the 
program  and  bring  benefits  to  themselves  by  asking  for 
Pennsylvania-packed  goods  when  buying  in  stores  and 
markets. 

Full  details  of  the  1938  canning  inspection  service  are 
found  in  the  report  now  available  without  charge  from 
the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  13-14,  1939 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners,  Annual 
Convention,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
FEBRUARY  21-23,  1939 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Annual,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY  24— MARCH  4,  1939— Canned  Salmon  Week. 
FEBRUARY  24-25,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

MARCH  1-2,  1939 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  9-10,  1939 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual  Exten¬ 
sion  School,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Geneva, 
New  York. 
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The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
*  ■  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  (or  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  (urnished. 


This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 
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GRAMS  of 


S.  G.  (sam)  gorsline,  secretary  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  was  operated  on  for  gall  stones  on  the 
morning  of  January  31st,  at  Leila  Hospital,  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan.  His  gall  bladder  was  found  in  gangrenous  condition  and 
the  operation,  therefore,  serious.  His  condition  is  reported  quite 
favorable,  however. 

• 

DR.  w.  D.  BIGELOW,  director  of  National  Canners  Association’s 
Research  Laboratories,  was  greatly  missed  at  this  years  con¬ 
vention,  which  he  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  sickness. 

• 

EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  from  the  United  States  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  1938,  amounting  to  $423,452,000, 
showed  an  increase  of  53  per  cent  over  the  exports  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  1937,  which  amounted  to 
$281,905,000.  Imports  of  food  products  declined  33  per  cent 
during  the  same  period,  from  a  total  of  $853,367,000  in  1937,  to 
$570,815,000  in  1938.  Although  the  December  1938  exports  of 
$28,375,000  were  lower  than  any  other  month  during  the  year 
and  dropped  18  per  cent  from  the  December  1937  figure  of 
$37,016,000,  heavy  exports  earlier  in  the  year  boosted  the  yearly 
total  and  enabled  the  combined  export-import  trade  in  food 
products  to  exceed  a  billion  dollars  in  1938,  according  to  C. 
Roy  Mundee,  Chief  of  the  Commerce  Department’s  Foodstuffs 
Division. 

• 

F.  w.  ROTH,  Harold  Roth  and  N.  A.  Diamond  have  formed  the 
Corn  Belt  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  at  Kankakee,  Ill. 

• 

E.  N.  RICHMOND,  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  California  State  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association. 

• 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Chicago,  have  issued  their  new  Pea, 
Bean  and  Sweet  Corn  Seed  Catalog,  fully  illustrated  and 
descriptive  of  the  various  varities  grown  for  canners. 

• 

w.  D.  JOHNSON,  business  manager  of  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany’s  Los  Angeles  plant  died  on  January  6th,  at  the  age  of 
54  years.  He  had  been  in  the  can  business  for  35  years 
beginning  with  American  Can  and  going  with  Continental  in 
1927. 

• 

JAMAICA  CANNING  CO.,  LTD.,  P.  O.  Box  79,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
B.  W.  I.,  is  enlarging  the  plant,  and  would  like  to  receive 
catalogues  and  price  lists  from  various  manufacturers  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  who  care  to  submit  such  details  to  them. 
Buyers  International,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  are  the 
U.  S.  Purchasing  Agent  for  this  firm,  and  have  recently  placed 
several  orders  for  canning  machinery.  The  manufacturers 
should  send  duplicate  catalogues  and  price  lists  also  to  this 
firm.  Buyers  International  have  also  had  an  inquiry  from  a 
firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  who  request  information  on 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Machinery. 

• 

MONTBJiEY  FISH  COMPANY’S  reducation  plant  at  Monterey, 
California  was  done  some  $33,000  fire  damages  on  January  8th. 

• 

THE  TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  February  13th  and  14th,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  at  the 
Andrew  Johnson  Hotel.  Every  canner  and  supply  man  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

• 

H.  E.  GRAY,  president  of  the  Barron-Gray  Packing  Company, 
San  Jose,  California,  is  regaling  associates  with  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  the  West  Indies,  visited  on  a  recent  vacation. 


INTEREST 


PAUL  F.  L.  SIEVERS,  at  one  time  with  the  Richmond-Chase  Co., 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  engaged  in  business  at  24  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  handling  canned  and  dried  fruits  on  a  brokerage 
basis. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  AND  FIELDMENS  SCHOOL  will  be  held  at 
Purdue  University,  February  7th  and  8th,  1939. 

• 

CAROON  PACKING  CORPORATION  plant  at  Fowler,  Indiana,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  January  22nd,  with  the  loss  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

• 

A  GROUP  of  peach  growers  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  have 
organized  California  Fruit  Factors,  a  non-profit  organization 
with  temporary  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  The  group,  it 
is  announced,  seeks  an  $18,000,000  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  loan  to  finance  packing  during  the  1939  season. 
Growers  say  the  group  represents  growers,  canners  and  financial 
institutions  and  that  its  activities  will  not  be  confined  to  packing 
peaches. 

• 

employee’s  quarters  of  the  Ridgely,  Md.  plant  of  Hillsboro- 
Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Corporation  were  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 

• 

THE  BUSINESS  of  the  United  Can  Company  and  the  Val  Vita 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  both  of  Fullerton,  California,  has  been 
acquired  by  Val  Vita  Food  Products,  Inc.,  which  will  retire  the 
obligations  of  the  above  mentioned  firms. 

• 

OLD  STYLE  E'OODS,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  building  a  cannery 
at  Augusta,  Ky.,  for  the  packing  of  “Burgoo,”  a  stew,  popular 
in  the  south,  made  of  chicken,  beef,  veal  and  vegetables. 

• 

AN  INITIATIVE  MEASURE  designed  to  drastically  tax  stores 
operated  as  chains,  has  been  presented  to  Attorney  General 
Earl  Warren,  of  California,  for  an  official  title.  The  law  would 
provide  for  a  graduated  scale  of  taxes  and  would  set  aside  60 
per  cent  of  the  fees  as  a  pension  fund  for  persons  over  60. 

• 

BIG  BILL  ROGERS,  W.  M.  Rogers  and  Bro.,  food  brokers  of 
Charlotte,  N  .C.,  was  suddenly  called  away  from  the  convention 
upon  the  death  of  his  mother. 

THE  RIPON  CANNING  COMPANY  has  taken  over  the  California 
Tomato  Juice  Company,  Merced,  California. 

R.  V.  RICHARDSON  has  established  a  plant  for  the  canning  of 
mushrooms  at  Portland,  Ore. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  HILLSTROM,  of  Burgomaisa  Oriental, 
Phillippine  Islands,  sailed  for  their  far  away  home  from  San 
Francisco  late  in  January.  Mr.  Hillstrom  is  plant  superintendent 
there  for  the  pineapple  canneries  operated  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  With  them  was  Peter  Carl  Hillstrom, 
five  months  of  age,  who  has  averaged  more  than  1000  miles  of 
travel  a  month  since  his  birth. 

CALIFORNIA  PACKER’S  ASSOCIATION,  San  Francisco,  has  omitted 
the  dividend  customarily  payable  February  10.  Stockholders 
were  advised  that  this  decision  was  made  in  order  to  conserve 
the  company’s  assets  and  that  officers  had  agreed  to  substantial 
reductions  in  their  salaries  as  a  result  of  unsatisfactory 
conditions. 
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KEEP  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


STANDOUTS  IN  ANY  COMPANY 

KYLER 

LABELERS 

and 

BOXERS 

'•'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House’' 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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DOLLING-UP  YOUR  PACKAGES 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’^* 


The  packers  of  some  foods  excercise  considerable 
ingenuity  in  providing  new,  novel  containers  for 
their  products.  In  most  instances  it  is  the  canners 
who  specialize  in  a  line  or  two,  or  a  single  product, 
who  dare  to  be  different.  It’s  my  guess  that  during  the 
next  few  years  we  will  find  a  number  of  canners 
making  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  via  the  different 
container  route.  Or  if  it  is  not  the  container  that  is 
changed  we  will  see  new  and  vastly  changed  labels  or 
wrappers. 

In  apple  butter  marketed  this  Fall  by  a  packer  of 
long  standing  in  Ohio,  we  find  a  splendid  example  of 
what  we  may  expect  when  canners  really  start  giving 
enough  constructive  thought  to  the  merchandising  end 
of  their  business.  This  packer  calls  his  “Old 
Fashioned,”  the  glass  container  has  a  pebbled  surface, 
the  label  is  worked  out  in  “Old  Fashioned”  print  and 
design.  The  traveling  display  accompanying  large 
shipments  of  this  old  product  in  a  new  dress  carries  out 
the  old  fashioned  idea.  A  changed  flavor  simply  created 
does  help  set  the  stage  for  the  debut  of  this  “Old 
Fashioned  Apple  Butter.”  Consumers  are  calling  for 
more.  I’ll  bet  the  owner  of  the  plant  has  something! 
A  year  or  two  back  a  New  England  packer  of  Pork 
and  Beans  introduced  his  product  in  a  minature  bean 
pot  and  it’s  still  selling  generally  where  introduced. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  examples  that  might 
be  given  of  old  products  marketed  to  a  distinct 
advantage  in  a  new  container  or  under  a  new  label. 
On  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  still  see  a  glass 
rolling-pin  filled  with  vinegar  or  bluing,  and  we  are 
still  looking  for  housewife  or  dealer  who  thinks  such 
a  combination  of  products  and  package  will  produce 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  any  consumer!  In 
other  words,  you  must  suit  your  container  or  label  as 
far  as  possible  to  your  product  or  else  fail  to  realize 
all  the  increase  in  sales  you  may  expect. 

It  is  very  hard  to  devise  a  tin  container  that 
resembles  a  pineapple  in  any  manner,  or  a  glass  jar 
that  will  help  sell  fancy  tomatoes,  unless  one  devotes 
a  lot  of  study  to  the  matter  but  steps  may  be  taken  by 
any  canner  to  make  his  product  stand  out  from  any 
other  on  the  shelves  of  the  retail  grocer  today.  The 
early  canners  of  Franco  American  soups  did  it,  Gail 
Borden  did  it,  you  can  do  it  today.  These  canners 
outer  wrapped  their  products  and  established  them  so 
well  in  the  consciousness  of  the  housewives  of  their 
time  that  now  the  third  generation  is  still  buying 
Franco  American  Soups  and  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk.  If  I  were  going  to  outer  wrap  a  can  of  food 
today,  however,  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  wonderful 
color  work  to  be  bought  in  cellophane  and  I  would 
outer  wrap  in  it. 

Outer  wrapping  may  be  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  first  that  suggests  itself  is  the  utility  of  preserving 


by  means  of  an  outer  wrapper  a  label  that  is  otherwise 
rather  delicate  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  a 
dealer’s  shelves.  The  label  may  be  carried  out  in 
shades  of  light  tones  readily  affected  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
Leave  such  a  label  in  the  window  for  a  few  days 
during  summer  and  it  will  fade  so  as  to  be  quite  un¬ 
recognizable.  Or  if  it  stays  too  long  in  a  dealer’s  stock 
it  becomes  shop  worn  and  dirty.  In  such  instances 
simply  remove  the  outer  wrapper  and  you  give  your 
product  a  new  lease  on  life. 

If  you  want  to  furnish  a  variety  of  receipes  for  the 
use  of  your  product,  print  them  on  the  inner  side  of 
your  outer  wrapper.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  not  pasted 
to  the  can  it  is  readily  removable  for  reference  or 
filing  by  the  consumer.  Or  the  outer  wrapper  may  be 
utilized  as  a  holder  for  the  enclousure  of  a  circular 
carrying  a  description  of  a  family  of  products.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  often  see  today  an  outer  wrapper 
on  a  patent  medicine,  especially  if  it  is  exported.  The 
outer  wrapper  furnishes  a  fine  medium  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  directions  for  use.  These  of  course  in  several 
languages.  Here  may  be  a  point  of  interest  to  canners 
selling  for  export.  After  all,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  you  should  not  adopt  as  yours  a  tried  out  policy 
of  some  medicine  exporter  who  has  learned  from 
experience  that  certain  plans  work  to  his  advantage. 

Of  course  the  suggestions  for  use  of  outer  wrappers 
I  have  mentioned  contemplate  the  use  of  ordinary  rag 
or  wood  pulp  paper  stock.  If  you  want  to  step  up  the 
eye  appeal  of  your  package,  wrap  it  in  cellophane. 
You  can  have  this  printed  in  any  color  you  wish,  you 
may  have  as  many  combinations  of  colors  as  you  want, 
you  may  specify  any  weight  cellophane  you  think  best, 
you  may  spend  almost  as  much  money  on  your  wrap¬ 
pers  as  you  have  reasonably  available  for  this  purpose. 
And  spend  it  to  good  advantage. 

Fruit  canners  should  find  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
demonstrating  visibly  the  worth  of  their  buffet  size  cans 
if  they  will  wrap  each  one  tastefully  in  attractive  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers.  On  each  can  be  printed  receipes  for 
the  use  of  the  can  contents,  and  in  some  instances 
product  stories  may  be  written  to  good  advantage.  So 
far  many  consumers  have  hesitated  about  using  these 
small  size  cans  even  as  trade  samples  but  a  case  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four,  well  labeled  in  colorful  cello¬ 
phane  and  packed  in  a  display  carton  will  attract  pur¬ 
chasers  in  larger  numbers  than  will  the  simple  display 
of  the  cans  in  their  accustomed  places  on  the  shelves 
of  the  retail  store.  In  fact,  if  your  cellophane  wrapping 

*Reader8  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  "Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  "BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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serves  no  other  useful  purpose  but  to  get  the  product 
displayed  where  it  serves  to  prompt  impulse  buying, 
the  cost  of  the  outer  wrapper  will  be  justified  by 
increased  sales. 

At  a  banquet  last  night  a  table  companion  asked  if 
in  my  opinion  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  would  sup¬ 
plant  canned  foods  in  the  acceptance  of  the  average 
housewife.  My  answer  was  the  same  as  always,  that 
this  question  is  largely  up  to  the  canner  himself  for 
settlement.  Just  now  frozen  fruits  in  some  cases  are 
being  carefully  exploited  by  their  packers,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  support  being  given  these  new  foods  is  far 
superior  to  that  afforded  canned  foods.  However,  let 
a  canner  start  intelligently  merchandising  his  output, 
let  a  canner  spend  as  much  money  on  his  products  as 
is  being  spent  at  present  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
frozen  foods  and  canned  foods  will  be  many  years  in 
losing  their  present  trade  position  to  frozen  foods,  if 
ever. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
giving  of  canned  foods  for  Christmas,  we  will  probably 
not  read  any  more  suggestions  of  this  sort  until  another 
Holiday  season  comes  around.  Candy  is  bought  as  a 
gift  every  month  of  the  year,  flowers  are  acceptable  to 
the  ladies,  God  bless  ’em,  at  any  time.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  canned  foods  in  the  proper  pack  and 
grade  should  not  be  acceptable  gifts  during  all  the 
year.  Some  packer  or  packers  must  spend  time  and 
money  developing  the  idea.  They  can  promote  it  most 
rapidily  in  my  opinion  by  outer  wrapping  their  pack¬ 
ages  in  cellophane  and  otherwse  dolling-up  their  sales 
units. 

Cellophane  may  not  appeal  to  you  as  a  labeling 
adjunct  for  your  output  while  at  the  same  time  you  may 
be  heartily  in  favor  of  dressing  up  your  can  in  such  a 
manner  it  will  be  more  attractive  than  at  present. 
Feeling  as  suggested,  you  will  do  well  to  consider  having 
your  cans  lithographed.  Lithography  is  doing  a  swell 
selling  job  today  for  the  canner  who  is  looking  to  make 
his  packages  carry  a  sales  punch.  Practically  all  meat 
packers  have  in  their  line  of  packaged  goods  a  spiced 
ham.  Hormel  steps  out  and  by  means  of  receipes 
lithographed  on  the  can,  starts  housewives  every¬ 
where  telling  their  neighbors  about  that  wonderful 
new  spiced  ham,  “Spam.” 

Marked  advances  in  the  art  of  labeling  foods  are 
coming  rapidly  at  present,  tomorrow  may  see  in  com¬ 
mon  use  material  for  the  enclosure  of  foods  about 
which  we  know  comparatively  nothing  today.  Maybe 
some  such  material  will  be  offered  to  you.  Give  the 
offer  every  consideration,  dare  to  be  different  and  in  a 
short  time  see  your  product  reach  heights  of  consumer 
demand  you  have  not  dreamed  of.  This  much  must  be 
said  during  the  discussion  of  frozen  foods  and  that  is, 
they  are  handicapped  by  the  inability  of  the  packers  to 
present  them  attractively  on  display  in  a  retail  store. 
The  shining  case  in  which  they  are  stored  may  be  a 
magnet  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  prospective  purchaser 
but  the  most  gaudily  printed  display  card  will  not  show 
the  product  to  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  can  of 
food  well  labeled  and  attractively  dressed. 

Dress  up  your  containers  and  watch  your  sales  and 
profits  increase! 


CRCO  Viners-Standard  of  Quality 


Check  exclusive  features  on  the  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner 
—check  its  production  records — check  its  quality  thresh¬ 
ing-then  COMPARE! 


CRCO  has  the  exclusive  patended  Adjustable  Beater 
Cylinder  that  adapts  vining  to  all  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions— COMPARE! 


CRCO  has  the  exclusive  Variable  Speed  Control  wrhich 
adapts  it  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  crop —  COMPARE! 
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AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS 

AS  others  see  things  we  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
interested  in.  From  New  York,  it  is  evident 
/  \  Food  Departments  are  after  odd-size  packages. 

Read: 

With  the  recent  introduction  of  odd-sized  packages  of 
coffee,  Alex  Pisciotta,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  Department  of  Markets,  cautioned  food 
shoppers  yesterday  to  be  on  guard  against  packaged  foods 
that  do  not  come  in  quarter,  half  or  whole  pound  sizes. 
Despite  the  constant  efforts  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  Pisciotta  said 
that  competition  among  manufacturers  was  increasing  the 
number  of  odd-sized  packages. 

The  drawback  to  the  consumer  in  this  practice,  he  said, 
was  that  the  purchaser  often  expected  a  bargain  in  a 
package  because  its  price  was  lower  than  ordinarily  paid, 
when  in  reality  the  quantity  was  much  less  too.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Mr.  Pisciotta,  prices  of  the  smaller  packages 
are  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity. 

In  the  interest  of  clearer  understanding  of  values  in 
packaged  foods,  Mr.  Pisciotta  urged  housewives  to  buy  by 
the  quarter,  half  and  full  pound,  and  to  take  careful  note  of 
the  quantities  printed  on  each  package.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  buying  tea,  coffee,  rice,  bacon, 
spaghetti,  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  he  said. 

Although  legislation  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the  odd-size  prob¬ 
lem  is  being  pushed,  the  bureau  has  other  means  for  dis¬ 
couraging  the  practice.  Because  of  constant  short-weight 
citations  in  retail  stores,  some  have  refused  to  accept  odd- 
size  packages  for  retail  selling. 

And  here’s  a  letter  that  may  appeal  to  many: 

SPIRIT  FOUND  LACKING  HERE 
We  Are  Thinking  More  of  Profit,  It  Is  Asserted, 

Than  of  Country. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  first  patriotic  duty  of  all  Americans  today  is  to  make 
plans  to  pay  off  the  debts  incurred  by  the  government. 

The  wisdom  of  the  spending  can  never  be  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  one  way  or  the  other.  But  there  is  no  disagreement 
that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  double  purpose  of  salvaging 
our  capitalistic  system  and  sustaining  the  people  during  the 
process  of  adjustment.  Indirectly  it  was  meant  to  save 
our  democracy. 

The  spending  cannot  stop  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
demonstration  that  private  capitalism  is  likely  to  fulfill  the 
economic  functions  now  imperatively  assumed  by  the 
government. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  capital  is  timid  and  will  not  grow 
bold  until  there  is  an  assurance  of  ample  profits,  it  means 
that  the  American  citizen  is  no  longer  bold  enough,  or 
willing  enough,  or  confident  enough,  in  his  ability  to  over¬ 
come  the  obstacles  which  threaten  the  success  of  his  ven¬ 
tures.  The  hopeful,  self-confident,  pioneering  fighting  spirit 
is  gone. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  America  that  a  generation  has  confessed  its  degenera¬ 
tion  from  the  glorious  ideals  of  its  forebears.  Without 
their  forebears’  boldness  of  action  and  confidence  under 
adverse  conditions  they  would  not  now  possess  the  capital 
on  which  to  demand  profits.  They  claim  the  rewards,  but, 
alas,  they  lack  the  traditional  merits. 

In  such  a  delemma,  courageous  men  stepped  forward  and 
took  their  chances — and  made  America  great.  Today,  the 
timid  hold  back,  lament  their  fate,  set  up  bogies,  or  berate 
their  fellow-men  for  being  lazy  and  unwilling  to  seek 
employment. 

The  government  announces  that  an  eighty-billion-dollar 
national  income  will  balance  the  budget.  Brave  America 
could  produce  eight  times  eighty  billions.  Timid,  alibi¬ 
seeking,  spiteful,  opinionated  America  cannot  produce  enough 
to  feed  its  hungry,  let  alone  provide  profits  for  its  financiers. 


USE  OF  BORON  TO  CONTROL  INTERNAL 
BLACK  SPOT  OF  BEETS 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker 

Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  internal  black  spot  of  red  beets  has  received 
much  emphasis  in  the  past  two  years  because  of  its 
importance  in  the  quality  of  the  pack.  This  rela¬ 
tively  harmless  black  corky  material  which  develops  in 
the  flesh  of  the  root  before  harvest  is  sufficiently  un¬ 
sightly  to  lead  to  adverse  criticism  not  only  by  the 
consumer  but  the  food  inspector  as  well. 

The  basic  cause  of  this  disease  is  now  pretty  well 
understood.  It  was  necessary  first  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  parasitic  agency  or  a  virus  entity.  These 
have  been  pretty  definitely  removed  as  causal  factors. 
The  similarity  of  the  trouble  to  the  effects  of  boron 
deficiency  on  other  plants  placed  this  element  under 
suspicion.  Our  1938  experiments  have  shown  very 
definitely  that  when  borax  is  applied  to  the  soil  in 
amounts  of  20  to  60  lbs.  per  acre  the  disease  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  eliminated. 

There  remain  numerous  angles  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  These  are,  however,  secondary  and  will  be 
taken  care  of  as  time  permits.  The  best  method  of 
application  is  one  question;  the  proper  amount  is 
another ;  the  effect  upon  succeeding  crops  is  another. 

Some  of  our  results  have  already  been  published. 
It  is  sufficient  to  make  here  a  few  summary  statements. 

(1)  Black  spot  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
borax — no  other  element  was  effective. 

(2)  In  some  cases  up  to  40  lbs.  were  necessary  to 
reduce  the  disease  to  practical  control. 

(3)  Borax  is  best  applied  broadcast  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  sowing,  with  the  fertilizer  or  separately. 

(4)  We  secured  control  and  no  yield  depression  when 
up  to  60  lbs.  per  acre  was  applied  with  the  fertilizer  at 
the  side  of  the  row  at  the  time  of  seeding.  However, 
others  report  some  slight  depressions  with  this  method 
and  it  should  be  used  with  caution  and  with  care  that 
the  borax  is  placed  well  away  from  the  seed. 

(5)  All  of  these  tests  need  repetition  under  a  variety 
of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  empirical  formulae 
and  procedures  should  not  be  adopted  with  finality  on 
the  basis  of  one  year’s  results.  Canners  and  others 
should  regard  this  whole  question  as  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Normally  such  results  as  are  reported 
would  be  held  back  until  several  years’  data  have  ac¬ 
cumulated.  It  is  only  in  view  of  the  critical  importance 
of  the  problem  that  they  are  released  at  this  early  date. 
They  should  be  received  and  followed  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Shall  it  be  written  down  in  the  history  of  the  Nineteen 
Thirties  that  when  new  ideologies  threatened  our  system  of 
life  the  leading  financial  and  industrial  talent  of  the  country 
took  the  position  that  they  would  not  budge  to  save 
democracy  without  the  prospect  of  assured  and  larger 
profits? 

Albert  A.  Volk. 

New  York,  January  27,  1939. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  ia  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  machinery  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  wooden 
tanks,  shafting  and  hangers.  Dismantling  will  sell  cheap. 
Rustic  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  and  Used  boilers,  all  sizes,  high  and  low 
pressures.  Also  pumps,  heaters,  engines.  Boiler  repairs  and 
installations.  Boiler  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.  Phone  2524. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  10  ft.  Monitor  Blancher;  one  Monitor  or 
Sinclair-Scott  Cylinder  Rod  Washer  3 /16th  opening;  one  Ayars, 
recent  model,  12  pocket  Syruper  for  No.  2  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2332  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Pea  Blancher,  15  foot  length;  Pea  Eleva¬ 
tor;  Wisconsin  Pea  Washer;  5  Retorts;  50  Retort  Crates.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2337,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Small  Cannery,  best  location  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Good  buildings  and  equipment.  Address  Box  A-2335  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 250  Bu.  Refugee  Green  Bean  Seed,  8  cents  lb. 
Write  Lawtons  Canning  Co.,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


_ FOR  SALE— PLANTS _ 

Contract  growers  of  cabbage,  tomato  and  pepper  plants.  Write 
today  for  our  quotations  on  your  requii-ements.  Omega  Plant 
Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

”  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AVAILABLE — Graduate  Chemist  with  exceptional  experience 
in  regulations  under  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law.  Address 
Box  B-2336  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Neu  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Tp'  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  this  “Wanted  and 
and  For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or 
to  sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 


Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts 
as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your 
name  if  you  like. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


FINAL  PROOF 

She :  Would  you  leave  your  home  for  me  ? 

He:  For  you,  I’d  leave  a  baseball  game  in  the  ninth 
inning  with  the  score  a  tie. 

“I  say,  old  man,  why  on  earth  are  you  washing  your 
spoon  in  your  fingerbowl?” 

“Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  get  egg  all  over  my 
pocket  ?” 

“Don’t  you  think  this  full  dress  suit  is  a  perfect  fit?” 

“Yes,  It’s  almost  a  convulsion.” 

Clerk:  A  collar  for  your  husband?  What  size? 

Wife :  I’ve  forgotten  the  size,  but  I  can  reach  around 
his  neck  with  both  hands. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  NIACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Young  Wife:  Aren’t  you  the  same  man  I  gave  some 
biscuits  to  last  week? 

Tramp:  Oh,  no,  ma’am.  The  doctor  says  I’ll  never 
be  the  same  again. 

“How’s  your  nose?” 

“Shut  up.” 

“So’s  mine — must  be  the  cold  weather.” 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  lUKTinriEiDt  Westminster,  Jfd. 

BUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Judge:  But,  madam,  how  could  you  marry  a  man 
you  knew  to  be  a  burglar? 

Witness:  Oh,  I  thought  he’d  be  so  quiet  about  the 
house. 

He:  You  are  beautiful,  beautiful!  Liquor  makes  you 
beautiful ! 

She:  But  I  haven’t  drunk  any  liquor. 

He:  No,  but  I  have. 

The  radio  is  as  bad  as  the  toothache  for  keeping  its 
victims  up  late,  except  that  there  is  a  cure  for  the 
toothache. 

We  know  a  mean  man  who,  when  his  wife  asks  him 
to  buy  her  a  car,  tells  her  that  she  must  be  contented 
with  the  splendid  carriage  nature  gave  her. 

Little  Boy :  Between  us,  my  father  and  I  know 
everything  in  the  world. 

Companion :  All  right,  then,  smarty,  where’s 
Patagonia  ? 

Little  Boy:  Well,  that’s  one  of  the  questions  my 
father  knows. 

Little  Joseph :  Mamma,  is  papa  going  to  heaven  when 
he  dies?” 

Mother:  Why,  Joseph,  who  put  such  an  absurd  idea 
into  your  head? 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY--The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets^and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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WjfieneM>i.  pxMMe, 

YOU  BUY  ADVERTISED  GOODS 

WHY?? 


CAN NERS-Make  a  name  for  your  goods! 
Make  Buyers  know  and  want  them! 

Do  it  economically  by  using  the — 


ALIVE  AN  AC  of  the  Canning  Industry 

Annually  Since  1916 — firmly  established  as  the  Industry's  Reference  Manual. 


Every  Canner  should  be  included  in  this  -  >  - 

“WHAT’S  WHAT  AND  WHO’S  WHO  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY” 


Food  Laws,  Label  Requirements,. Grade  Specifications,  Pack  Statistics, 
Prices,  etc,  necessary  to  every  live  Buyer  and  Broker,  eussure  a  full 
year  of  advertising  for  the  one  cost.  Order  space  today. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  Are  Recovering  Courage  On  Prices — Buying  Must 
Continue — Prices  As  a  Check — Some  Side-Lights  of  the 
Market. 

PRICES — There  were  not  a  few  canners  who  came 
away  from  the  Chicago  Convention  quite  well 
pleased,  saying  they  had  done  better  business  than 
ever,  and  at  prices  above  the  going  market.  And  more 
than  that,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  again  sell  any 
goods  until  the  prices  showed  some  profit  over  cost. 
The  statements  were  backed  up  with  assertions  that 
they  had  sold  large  blocks  of  goods,  one  we  recall  12,000 
cases  of  corn,  etc.  And  this  week  the  market  has  been 
aggitated  by  the  recovery  on  the  West  Coast,  where 
canners  are  naming  higher  prices,  and  are  getting 
them.  All  the  industry  has  become  aware  that  the 
huge  blocks  of  goods  spoken  of  at  the  time  the  packs 
ended  have  materially  dwindled — the  weak  holders  have 
to  a  large  extent  been  eliminated — sold  out — and  the 
remaining  goods  are  in  stronger  hands. 

The  difficulty  with  most  canners  is  to  know,  and  to 
be  sure,  what  the  market  price  actually  is.  Who  make 
the  prices,  except  the  buyers  and  their  agents?  This 
week,  in  this  city,  a  broker  informed  us  that  he  sold 
1,000  cases  of  good  standard  corn  at  60  cents,  and  was 
afraid  the  buyer  might  “jump”  him  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  freely  quoted  at  571/^  cents.  Instead,  that  same 
buyer  came  back  for  double  the  amount,  but  asked  the 
broker  to  try  to  get  it  at  a  lower  price,  if  possible. 
Put  up  to  the  canner,  the  canner  agreed  to  make  the 
price  581/2  cents.  And  that  is  the  way  canned  foods 
prices  are  made.  Well,  is  there  any  other  way? 

We  feel  sure  there  is.  If  the  industry  will  set  up 
the  PRICE  BUREAU,  we  talked  about  last  week,  and 
again  this  week  in  our  Editorial,  there  will  be  a  solid 
floor  put  under  canned  foods  prices ;  a  basis  from  which 
intelligent  selling  may  be  done.  It  will  not  be  a  deter¬ 
rent,  of  course,  to  the  foolish  canner  who  wants  to 
sell  lower,  like  the  canner  above  referred  to.  Because 
that  canner  ought  to  have  noted  that  the  buyer  liked  his 
first  purchase  so  well  he  wanted,  and  intended  to  have, 
more  of  that  corn,  and  if  the  canner  had  been  a  mer¬ 
chandiser  he  would  have  moved  his  price  up,  not  down. 
That  is  mere  rudimentary,  kinder-garden  selling  or 
trading. 

The  good  movement  of  the  goods  continues — because 
all  traders  are  empty  and  need  goods  as  ordered.  If 
canners  owning  goods  would  only  realize  this  fact,  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  would  improve  rapidly.  They  would 
have  to.  Do  you  honestly  think  that  the  buyers  are 
holding  huge  blocks  of  goods,  and  buying  more  on  the 


hurry-up  order  basis,  while  they  leave  those  goods  lie 
there  on  their  floors  ?  Don’t  be  childish ;  they  cleaned 
out  their  holdings  long  ago,  and  the  fact  that  they 
want  shipments  rushed,  and  traced  as  soon  as  shipped, 
is  perfect  evidence  that  they  have  no  supplies,  and  need 
those  ordered.  When  a  buyer  needs  a  thing  badly  is 
the  time  when  prices  should,  and  of  a  right  do,  advance 
— except  canned  foods!  We  have  pointed  this  out  to 
you  time  after  time,  and  the  trick  cannot  fail  to  work 
if  you  can  but  show  the  backbone  to  back  your  new 
prices  with  firmness. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  we  quoted  any  prices  in 
this  column,  being  too  busy  with  more  important 
matters;  and  besides  what’s  the  use  quoting  other 
prices  when  you  have  them  all  on  two  pages,  devoted  to 
that  purpose? 

However,  as  a  check  upon  these  prices,  and  to  assure 
your  uncertainty,  we  quote  here  the  most  recent  price 
list  of  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reputable  brokers  in  the  business,  not 
located  in  Baltimore,  it  is  true,  but  near  enough  to 
use  Baltimore  quotations,  as  you  will  note. 

Here  they  are,  as  quoted  January  31st,  1939 — their 
latest : 

All  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  Unless  Otherwise  Specified 

TOMATOES— I’s  39c,  2’s  60c-62y2C,  2y2’s  87y2C,  3’s  $1.00, 
lO’s  $2.95. 

TOMATOES  (f.  o.  b.  Maryland  and  Delaware  shipping  points) 
— I’s  38c,  2’s  60c,  2y2’s  85c,  3’s  95c,  lO’s  $2.80. 

TOMATO  PULP— I’s  37y2C-40c,  lO’s  $2.75-$3.00. 

TOMATO  PASTE — 6  oz.  (100  cans  per  case)  $3.75  per  case, 
6  oz.  (200  cans  per  case)  $7.50  per  case. 

TOMATO  CATSUP— 8  oz.  65c,  14  oz.  85c,  No.  10  $4.25. 

CRUSHED  CORN— (f.  o.  b.  factory)  No.  I’s  Std.  47y2C,  2’s 
57 ^/4c,  lO’s  $3.25,  No.  2  extra  std.  62V2C,  lO’s  extra  std.  $3.35. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  SHOEPEG  CORN  (f.  o.  b.  factory)— No.  2 
std.  70c  ,  No.  2  extra  std.  72V^c,  No.  1  fancy  5714  c,  2’s  80c-8214c, 
lO’s  $5.00-$5.25. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN— No.  2  extra 
std.  7214c,  fancy  7714c,  lO’s  $4.50. 

CRUSHED  GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN— No.  2  extra  std.  65c, 
fancy  75c,  lO’s  $4.00. 

LIMA  BEANS — (f.  o.  b.  factory) — 2’s  fresh  whites  70c,  lO’s 
$3.75,  No.  2  mixed  green  and  white  75c,  lO’s  $4.50,  No.  2  medium 
green  $1.10,  lO’s  $5.75. 

EARLY  JUNE  PEAS— No.  1  peas  No.  4  sieve  47y2C,  2’s  62y2C, 
lO’s  $3.25,  No.  1  peas  No.  3  sieve  50c,  2’s  65c,  lO’s  $3.40,  (f.  o.  b. 
Maryland  factories).  No.  1  peas  No.  4  sieve  45c,  2’s  6214c,  No. 
lO’s  $3.25,  lO’s  No.  3  sieve  $3.40. 

SWEET  POTATOES  (f.  0.  b.  factory)— 2’s  dry  pack  70c, 
21/2 ’s  82y2C,  lO’s  $2.75,  2’s  syrup  pack  75c,  2y2’s  97y2C,  lO’s  $3.50, 
No.  2  small  whole  Irish  potatoes  65c. 

PORK  AND  BEANS— 16  oz.  40c,  21/2 ’s  72y2C,  lO’s  $2.75 

BEETS— 2’s  cut  5714c,  2y2’s  75c,  lO’s  $2.50. 

CARROTS — 2’s  diced  6214c,  lO’s  $3.00,  No.  2  peas  and  Carrots 
55c-80c. 

HOMINY— 2’s  OUT,  214’s  70c,  lO’s  $2.50 
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MIXED  VEGETABLES— 2’s  55c-75c,  lO’s  $2.75-$4.00. 
GARBANZOS— 2’s  67y2C-70c. 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS— 2’s  60c,  lO’s  $2.70. 

SAUER  KRAUT— 21/2 ’s  62 %c,  lO’s  $2.15. 

SOAKED  GOODS— No.  2  soaked  peas  42y2C,  No.  10  $2.10,  No. 

2  soaked  Lima  Beans  57 %c.  No.  10  $2.60,  No.  2  blackeyed  peas 
57 1/2 c.  No.  10  $2.70. 

SOUPS — Tomato,  vegetable,  pea  or  bean  I’s  40c. 

SPINACH— 2’s  72 1/2 c,  2 %’s  92 1/2 c,  lO’s  $3.15. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— 2’s  cut  green  55c,  2y2’s  80c,  lO’s 
$2.65,  2’s  cut  wax  65c,  lO’s  $3.25. 

TURNIP  GREENS— 2’s  75c,  2y2’s  95c,  lO’s  $3.50. 

APPLE  BUTTER  (In  Glass)  f.  0.  b.  Virginia  factory — 22  oz. 
90c  per  doz.,  38  oz.  $1.20,  lO’s  $3.75  per  doz. 

APPLE  SAUCE  (In  Cans)  f.  0.  b.  factory— No.  303’s  55c,  No. 
2’s  65c,  No.  lO’s  $2.75  per  dozen. 

Another  price  list  we  were  looking  over  showed 
standard  Early  June  peas,  2’s,  as  “Out”;  and  the  same 
with  I’s  Petit  Pois  (No.  I’s) — out.  That  is  worth 
noting  in  these  hectic  days. 

An  interesting  happening  in  the  country’s  market  is 
the  battle  being  waged  on  crab  meat  between  Japan 
and  Russia !  Apparently  our  canners  have  surrendered 
that  excellent  product  to  those  two  countries. 

Another  interesting  item:  since  the  exchange  of 
pleasantries  between  the  Governor  of  Washington  and 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  wherein  barrels  of  oysters 
were  the  weapons,  our  California  Market  now  quotes 
canned  oysters — and  how!  Read  it. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Sentiment — Jap  Crab  Meat  Lower — Lenten  Demand 
Felt — Grapefruit  Muddle — Coast  Peaches  to  Advance — Peas 
in  Better  Shape — Beans  Moving  Up — Tomatoes  Unchanged. 

New  York,  February  3,  1939. 

HE  SITUATION — Canned  foods  markets  returned 
to  more  normal  trading  activities  this  week  with 
the  end  of  the  Chicago  conventions,  and  brokers 
and  jobbers  got  back  in  time  to  face  some  new  and 
unlooked  for  price  developments.  On  the  heels  of  a 
report  that  a  foremost  West  Coast  canner  was  getting 
ready  to  advance  his  prices  on  peaches  came  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  some  pretty  keen  selling  competition  was 
taking  place  in  crabmeat.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
market  appeared  quite  firm  and  was  also  improved  in 
sentiment. 

THE  OUTLOOK — There  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
the  remaining  large  inventories  of  vegetables  and  other 
lines  of  canned  foods  will  be  worked  off  before  the  end 
of  the  Spring  period,  and  constructive  forces  already 
have  been  brought  into  play  which  promise  to  support 
the  canned  food  markets  against  further  serious  weak¬ 
ness.  Canned  vegetable  demands  during  the  next  six 
months,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  states, 
promise  to  average  higher  than  in  the  early  part 
of  1938. 

CRAB  MEAT — Keenly  waged  competition  for  the 
approaching  Lenten  market  marked  trading  in  this 
item.  Japanese  grades  which  were  firm  at  $21.60  for 


halves  only  recently,  are  now  reported  down  to  $19. 
Not  all  of  the  Japanese  importers  here  have  come  down 
to  the  lower  level  but  may  be  forced  to  meet  the 
competition. 

SARDINES — Spot  supplies  are  firmly  held  on  the 
basis  of  $4  per  case  for  the  old  keyless  cans  and  $4.50 
to  $4.75  for  the  keys.  The  range  also  is  being  main¬ 
tained  at  $3.65  to  $3.75  for  No.  1  oval  California’s. 
Jobbers  point  out  that  fishing  operations  on  the  West 
Coast  have  been  suspended  for  the  season. 

TUNA — Another  active  Lenten  item  that  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  spurt  in  demand.  Full  prices  are  being 
paid  according  to  the  trade  and  these  are  listed  at  $5 
to  $5.10  for  the  flakes  halves,  and  at  $5.25  for  the 
California  yellowfin  halves. 

SALMON — The  Spring  market  appears  to  be  getting- 
under  way  and  local  representatives  of  western  packers 
contend  the  market  is  firm  and  that  unsold  supplies 
are  in  strong  hands.  No  changes  here. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  tree  price  issue  between  Florida 
and  Texas  remains  hanging  in  the  air  and  the  offerings 
of  canning  interests  in  those  states  remain  withdrawn. 
Local  brokers  as  a  result  find  the  situation  difficult  and 
buyers  apparently  are  unwilling  to  sign  up  on  the  basis 
of  a  nominal  tree  price  in  Florida  of  32  cents,  set  by 
State  Law,  and  which  raises  the  cost  to  canners.  The 
latter  are  placed  at  41  cents  to  45  cents  per  box.  Texas 
juicers  pay  a  minimum  of  14  cents  for  fruit  off  the 
tree,  leaving  things  pretty  much  in  a  muddle.  Prior 
to  withdrawal  a  leading  Florida  brand  of  juice  and 
sections  had  been  priced  at  85  cents  and  65-671/2  cents. 

PEACHES — If  current  reports  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  are  correct  the  leading  California  interest  will  move 
up  it’s  prices  around  February  20.  It  is  understood 
that  their  ideas  run  from  $1,121/2  for  standard  halves 
to  $1.15  for  standard  slices,  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast  can¬ 
neries,  and  21/^  cents  to  5  cents  over  currently  listed 
quotations.  The  report  is  said  to  have  squelched  some 
pending  deals  begun  in  Chicago  at  bargain  prices. 

PEAS  —  Low  prices  are  no  longer  disturbing  the 
situation  and  the  sales  volume  has  been  very  encourage 
ing  to  packers  and  distributors.  Intelligent  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  are  responsible  and  the  ability 
of  the  industry  to  move  the  record  1938  pack  and  other 
divisions  of  the  food  industry  may  use  the  pea  canning 
trade’s  program  to  solve  supply  problems  in  the  future. 
Standards  in  the  Tri-State  section  remain  firm  at  621/0 
cents  to  65  cents  for  full  qualities,  and  quotations  of 
the  mid-western  canners  still  start  at  621/0  cents  for 
the  2s  and  range  up. 

STRING  BEANS — Business  apparently  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  South  under  55  cents  and  quotations  under 
that  level  have  not  been  heard  recently  for  the  standard 
cut  beans.  Trading  has  been  quiet  for  some  time  but 
several  large  transactions  are  expected  to  shape  up  in 
local  quarters. 

TOMATOES — The  quotations  continue  at  38  cents 
for  No.  Is  and  60  cents  for  No.  2s,  and  there  are  ap¬ 
parently  no  offerings  made  openly  on  the  21/2S  below 
85  cents  for  the  southern  varieties.  These  levels  are 
unchanged  but  show  improvement  over  the  low  figures 
named  some  time  ago.  Sellers’  ideas  on  10s  remain  at 
a  range  of  $2.80  to  $3  depending  upon  brand  and  seller. 
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-  CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Ties  Up  Business — Convention  Reactions — ^Tomatoes 
Seem  Stronger — Pea  Drive  Commended — Corn  Demand  Limited 
— Beans  Show  Action — Hammering  Beets — Bullish  On  Fruits. 

Chicago,  February  3rd,  1939. 

HE  WEATHER — Chicago  and  its  suburbs  have 
worked  the  last  few  days  to  dig  out  from  one  of 
the  worst  snow  storms  in  its  history.  All  shipping, 
street  car  and  elevated  service,  and  even  communica¬ 
tions  were  badly  crippled  on  Monday,  January  30th. 
Weather  bureau  records  showed  the  heaviest  snowfall 
in  some  15  or  20  years.  In  IJi/j  hours,  nearly  15  inches 
of  snow  fell. 

Everyone  said — “Its  a  good  thing  the  National 
Canners’  Convention  was  held  last  week.” 

POST-CONVENTION  OBSERVANCES— What  did 
you  think  of  the  Convention  ?  That  question  was  asked 
some  ten  or  twelve  prominent  food  men  and  the  boiled 
down  opinion  seemed  to  be: — 

1st — Canners  as  a  whole  were  rather  discouraged. 
Practically  every  one  you  talked  with  ran  in  the  red 
in  1938. 

2nd — The  market  is  scraping  bottom  today  and  there 
is  only  one  way  prices  can  go. 

3rd — Production  of  and  packs  of  the  major  vegetable 
and  fruit  items  in  1939  will  be  measurably  reduced. 

THE  MARKET — A  large  Indiana  canner  that  sends 
to  the  trade  a  weekly  bulletin,  had  this  to  say  in  his 
issue  of  January  23rd: 

“During  the  past  week  the  spot  canned  food  market 
became  a  little  stronger,  from  increased  production 
cost,  decreased  stocks  in  packer’s  hands  and  increased 
demand.  We  continue  to  advise  our  customers  to  place 
orders  freely  to  cover  their  anticipated  requirements 
for  some  time  to  come.” 

This  seems  to  describe  the  general  market  situation. 

TOMATOES — While  the  market  seems  to  have  a 
slightly  firmer  foundation  to  it,  buying  thus  far  this 
week  in  Chicago  has  been  quite  light.  Authorities 
maintain  that  this  is  due  to  the  weather  conditions  and 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  open,  there  will  be 
a  much  improved  call.  Meanwhile,  prices  are  quoted 
out  of  Indiana  on  the  basis  of — No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes,  65  cents  factory;  No.  21/2  tin  standard 
tomates,  85  cents  factory ;  No.  10  tin  standard  tomates, 
$2.75  factory,  but  it  takes  concessions  to  record  orders. 

PEAS — Some  buyers  are  still  looking  around  for  low 
priced  peas  at  62^/2  cents  delivered  but  brokers  report 
such  lots  practically  unavailable. 

The  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co-Operative  received 
praises  from  all  sides  during  the  Convention.  Buyers 
and  brokers  particularly  commented  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner  over  this  real  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Industry.  The  Drive  seems  to  have  started  off  in  good 
shape  and  here’s  hoping  it  will  continue  so  to  the  end. 

CORN — The  damand  has  been  limited.  The  volume 
of  business  recorded  in  Chicago  has  been  small.  Prices 


remain  unchanged  although  some  say  that  No.  2  tin 
standard  white  crushed  at  55  cents  in  the  Middle-west, 
is  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
days  before  571/2  cents  to  60  cents  factory  will  represent 
the  bottom. 

In  the  fancy  grades,  Maine  and  a  few  New  York  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  be  the  lower  priced  sellers  and  they  are 
having  an  effect  upon  the  canners  in  the  surrounding 
States. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Routine  demand  only 
has  been  noted  but  one  encouraging  sign  has  been  the 
repeat  business  on  fancy  whole  green  as  well  as  fancy 
whole  wax  in  the  smaller  sieve  sizes.  No.  10  tins  in 
these  are  becoming  scarce. 

BEETS — This  market  is  in  poor  shape.  Apparently 
buyers  realize  it  and  are  doing  some  sharp  trading, 
endeavoring  to  purchase  at  low  levels  in  order  to  make 
an  outstanding  leader  to  their  customers. 

SPINACH — California  has  sold  in  Chicago  with  some 
business  having  been  booked  at  95  cents  Coast  for 
reputed  No.  2i^  fancy. 

Reports  from  the  Ozarks  are  that  packing  of  the 
winter  crop  will  start  within  the  coming  ten  days  and 
some  prices  are  quoted  from  that  section —  6/10  tin 
Ozark  spinach,  $3.00  factory ;  24/2i/^  tin  Ozark  spinach, 
85  cents  factory;  24/2  tin  Ozark  spinach,  65  cents 
factory. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES— All  was  bullish  on 
peaches  among  the  Californians  in  attendance  at  the 
Convention.  Several  of  them  pointed  out  that  where 
the  canner  secured  the  fruit  last  season  at  $7.50  per 
ton,  he  would  this  year  be  forced  to  pay  from  20  to 
25  dollars  per  ton  and  that  therefore  the  spot  market 
on  the  finished  product  would  of  necessity  have  to 
advance.  Business  has  been  booked  on  the  basis  of — 
No.  21/^  standard  clings,  $1.10  Coast;  No.  21/4  choice 
clings,  $1.20  Coast. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Condi¬ 
tions  seem  to  continue  unsettled  in  both  Florida  and 
Texas.  Buyers  maintain  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
secure— No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  segments,  75  cents 
Florida;  No.  2  broken  section  grapefruit,  70  cents 
Florida.'  While  from  Texas,  juice  has  been  confirmed 
this  week  on  the  basis  of — No.  2  fancy  unsweetened 
juice,  471/4  cents  Texas;  No.  3  tall  fancy  unsweetened 
juice,  $1.10  Texas;  No.  10  tin  fancy  unsweetened  juice, 
$2.20  Texas. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Some  “weak  sisters”  seem  to 
want  to  unload  and  one  hears  reports  of  sales  having 
been  made  at — No.  10  tin  R.  S.  P.  cherries,  $4.75 
Michigan  and  New  York;  No.  2  tin  R.  S.  P.  cherries, 
$1.05  Michigan  and  New  York. 

THE  FISH  LINE — No.  1  tall  pink  salmon  seems  firm 
at  $1.05  Coast.  The  larger  pack  of  California  sardines 
is  moving  nicely.  Tuna  has  been  cleaned  up  on  the 
Coast  and  some  fear  has  been  entertained  that  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  tuna  packed  in  time  to  meet  the 
early- Lenten  demand.  Shrimp  seems  to  be  gaining  a 
little  firmness  although  it  is  slow. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Rains  Relieve  Drought — Canners  Believe  In  Candor  With  The 
Trade — Holdings  Lighter — New  Prices  Must  Be  Higher — 
Sardines  Run  To  Small  Sizes — Apple  Prices — Oyster  Prices 
and  Style  of  Packing. 

San  Francisco,  February  2nd,  1939. 

Rains — The  passing  of  January  was  marked  by 
light  rains  in  northern  and  central  California, 
relieving  near-drought  conditions  which  have  been 
causing  considerable  anxiety.  The  precipitation  to  date 
throughout  this  large  area  has  been  much  below 
normal,  with  deficiencies  as  high  as  50  per  cent  around 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  planting  of  some  crops  has 
been  delayed,  while  reseeding  has  been  made  necessary 
with  others.  In  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  areas, 
conditions  are  the  reverse,  rainfall  being  well  above 
normal  to  date,  with  heavy  snows  in  the  mountains. 

CANDOR — California  packers,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  hold  fast  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  long  run 
there  is  much  to  be  gained,  and  nothing  lost,  by  placing 
their  cards  on  the  table  and  letting  distributors  and 
the  world  at  large  know  just  how  much  they  pack 
every  year,  and  what  remains  on  hand  unsold  on 
January  1,  and  June  1.  Early  in  the  year  the  output 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  1938  was  listed  in  detail 
and  made  public,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  pack 
of  tomato  paste.  This  was  followed  by  a  statement 
showing  the  quantities  of  canned  fruits  on  hand,  sold 
and  unsold,  the  first  of  the  year.  Now,  figures  have 
been  released  showing  the  quantities  of  unsold  vege¬ 
tables  at  this  date,  with  only  figures  on  tomato  paste 
lacking.  Unsold  spinach  on  January  1,  amounted  to 
272,558  cases,  as  compared  with  406,475  cases  just  a 
year  earlier.  Unsold  tomatoes  amounted  to  1,131,018 
cases,  which  compares  with  1,777,932  on  January  1, 
1938.  A  total  of  2,527,641  cases  of  tomato  products, 
not  counting  tomato  paste,  were  on  hand  unsold  the 
first  of  the  year,  this  being  made  up  of  1,082,371  cases 
of  juice,  351,145  cases  of  puree,  402,646  cases  of 
catsup,  592,628  cases  of  tomato  sauce  and  hot  sauce 
and  98,851  cases  of  miscellaneous  products.  Again, 
these  figures  are  below  those  of  January  1,  1938,  when 
unsold  holdings  of  these  products  amounted  to 
2,870,185.  The  figures  should  be  lower,  too,  as  the  1938 
packs  of  all  these  items  were  well  below  those  of  1937. 

NEW  LISTS — In  connection  with  the  new  lists 
recently  brought  out  on  fruits  by  quite  a  few  large 
interests,  numerous  items  are  offered  at  the  quoted 
prices  only  for  shipment  within  a  comparatively  short 
time.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  quite  a  few 
advances  are  to  be  made  before  the  new  canning  season 
opens.  It  is  realized  that  last  season’s  low  opening 
prices  cannot  be  duplicated  this  year,  and  some 
operators  favor  one  or  two  advances  before  the  new 
season  gets  under  swing  to  soften  the  blow.  There 
is  a  noticeable  firming  on  the  better  grades  of  pears, 
apricot  lists  show  an  upward  trend  and  a  similar  show¬ 
ing  is  being  made  in  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits-for-salad. 


There  is  much  less  shading  of  prices  in  evidence  at 
present  than  in  a  long  time. 

FISH — Sardine  fishing  in  California  waters  has 
virtually  come  to  a  close,  according  to  leading  operators. 
For  the  period  ending  January  23,  a  total  of  446,501 
tons  had  been  caught,  as  compared  with  287,379  tons 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Almost  all 
firms  used  their  regular  quotas  and  also  the  extra 
allotment  granted  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Announcement  of  the  canned  pack  awaits  a  more  com¬ 
plete  compilation,  but  it  is  known  that  this  is  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  total  catch  of  fish  because  they 
ran  to  small  sizes.  Packers  of  fancy  fish  have  been 
especially  hard  put  to  fill  orders. 

JAPAN — Exports  of  canned  salmon  from  Japan 
amounted  to  1,105,571  cases  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1938,  according  to  advices  received  from 
that  country.  This  represents  a  gain  of  more  than  19 
per  cent  over  the  showing  for  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago.  Comparatively  little  came  to  this  country. 

ASPARAGUS — Fresh  asparagus  is  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  markets,  but  the  price  is  very  high 
and  will  remain  so  for  another  month  or  six  weeks.  It’s 
a  good  thing  that  there’s  a  little  available  as  it  suggests 
the  canned  article.  Some  clever  grocers  with  green 
vegetable  departments  manage  to  get  displays  of  can¬ 
ned  asparagus  close  to  stands  carrying  the  expensive 
green  vegetable  and  make  a  lot  of  added  sales.  The 
market  on  the  canned  product  is  rather  mixed  at 
present.  Some  items  are  scarce  and  full  list  prevails, 
but  on  some  sizes  and  grade  concessions  are  to  be  had, 
it  is  claimed. 

APPLES  —  Pacific  Northwest  canned  apples  are 
fairly  firm  at  $3.25,  but  some  are  still  to  be  had  at  $3.15 
for  No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack.  Not  so  long  ago,  stocks 
were  moving  at  $2.75  and  $2.85.  Holdings  are  not  large. 

PRUNES — Stocks  of  Italian  prunes  are  quite  limited 
and  prices  are  firm.  For  No.  21/0  fancy,  the  ruling  price 
seems  to  be  $1.10,  with  $3.55  the  price  on  No.  10s  in 
this  grade. 

OYSTERS — Prices  on  new  pack  Northwest  select 
oysters  are  about  in  line  with  prices  which  had  been 
prevailing  for  spots.  For  No.  1  tails  prevailing  prices 
are  $1.75  for  10-12  count  and  $1.60  for  13-16,  17-20 
and  7-9  count.  Six-count  is  to  be  had  only  in  No.  one- 
half  flat,  and  the  price  is  $1.10.  Cut  oysters,  “Best  For 
Soup,”  are  priced  at  $1.35  for  No.  1  tall. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Tree  Price  Pegged — Stabilization  in  Citrus  Prices  Now  Possible 
— The  Higher  Prices  on  Juice. 

McAllen,  Texas,  February  2,  1939. 

HE  GRAPEFRUIT  SITUATION— Grapefruit  for 
juicing  purposes  which  we  advised  in  our  last 
week’s  report  as  having  been  set  at  $5.25  per  ton  on 
the  tree  for  the  week  of  January  29th  to  February  4th, 
has  now  been  pegged  at  this  figure  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 
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We  cannot  say  that  this  price  pegging  act  is  going 
to  work.  We'have  seen  it  fail  a  number  of  times.  We 
have  even  witnessed  Brazil  casting  her  coffee  into  the 
sea  in  efforts  to  stabilize  her  coffee  prices,  but  without 
avail.  But  it  does  appear  that  now  is  a  time  for 
canners  to  step  out  and  say  they  will  pay  $5.25  per  ton 
on  the  tree,  and  it  will  work,  and  the  canner’s  prices  on 
grapefruit  juice  will  be  stabilized.  The  canner  knows 
stabilization  is  good.  He  knows  that  if  all  his  other 
cost  items  were  without  stability,  he  could  not  turn  a 
wheel.  And  he  pays  for  his  cans,  cartons,  paste,  labels, 
insurance,  and  rail  charges,  gratified  at  their  stability. 
And  it  is  indeed  ironical  that  when  the  farmer  strives 
to  stabilize  his  raw  materials,  that  the  canneries  are 
compelled  to  close  down.  And  if  they  stay  closed  down, 
undoubtedly  it  will  contribute  to  failure  of  the  law, 
provided  it  does  not  prove  successful. 

There  are  potential  millions  of  grapefruit  juice  cus¬ 
tomers,  tens  of  thousands  of  brokers  and  grocers  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  and  buy  a  stabilized  product,  and  several 
thousand  growers  clamoring  for  stability,  and  it  seems 
that  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  juice  canners,  approxi¬ 
mately  25  of  them  in  Texas,  to  also  profit  by  taking  this 
step  toward  stability,  and  profit  accordingly.  And  in 
the  main,  most  of  them  probably  will. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRICES  —  As  the  canneries  swing 
into  operation,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  price 
will  range  on  No.  2  unsweetened  juice  from  55  cents  to 
571/2  cents,  and  possibly  60  cents,  high,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Valley.  Forty-six  ounce  juice  unsweetened,  $1.20  to 
$1.25,  f.  o.  b  Valley.  No.  2  grapefruit  sections  fancy 
white,  771/2  cents  to  80  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley. 

Incidently,  there  are  some  who  have  followed  and 
studied  the  situation  very  closely  who  say  that  No.  2 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  will  be  around  75  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Valley,  by  July  or  August. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Shrimp — Movement  Good — Oyster  Canning  Winding  Up — 
Less  Shrimp  Than  Ever — Better  Selling  Needed  On  Canned 
Shrimp — Mardi  Gras. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  February  2,  1939. 

SHRIMP — There  were  less  shrimp  produced  this  past 
week  than  there  have  been  in  the  last  five  months, 
with  disturbance  in  the  gulf  the  cause  of  it,  because 
strong  southeast  winds  made  the  waters  in  the  bays 
and  lakes  very  rough  and  choppy,  which  prevented  the 
trawl  boats  from  working. 

Indications  are  that  we  will  have  more  or  less  the 
same  kind  of  weather  this  week  and  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  trade  will  have  to  use  a  good  many  frozen 
shrimp. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind,  if  frozen 
shrimp  affected  the  sale  of  canned  shrimp  to  any  great 
extent,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  affects  very 
little,  if  any,  and  it  affects  the  fresh  raw  headless 
shrimp  sales  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  the  canned 
shrimp  market.  Usually  the  shrimp  that  have  been 


frozen  were  beught  at  a  very  low  price,  hence  are  sold 
at  a  low  price,  which  keeps  the  price  of  fresh  shrimp 
low  when  they  are  scarce,  in  the  same  way  that  cold 
storage  eggs  prevent  the  poultryman  from  getting  a 
higher  price  for  his  fresh  yard  eggs  than  he  does  when 
fresh  eggs  get  scarce. 

The  housewife  who  goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
cooking  fresh  raw  or  frozen  shrimp  invariably  does 
without  shrimp  if  she  can’t  get  them;  whereas,  the 
housewife  that  finds  canned  shrimp  more  economical 
and  just  as  delicious  as  she  can  cook  fresh  shrimp,  will 
not  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bothering  with 
raw  or  frozen  shrimp,  and  it  is  up  to  the  canners  to 
demonstrate  to  the  housewife  the  deliciousness  and 
economy  in  canned  shrimp. 

Unfortunately  our  Southern  sea  food  canners  have 
never  been  thoroughly  organized  and  put  out  sale 
campaigns  to  the  housewife,  but  have  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  shrimp  selling  on  its  own  merit.  I  don’t 
know  whether  the  delightful  balmy  weather  of  our 
semi-tropical  climate  has  something  to  do  with  it  or 
not,  but  it  looks  like  seafood  canners  of  the  entire  South 
have  been  asleep  on  their  job. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  pack,  but  aggressiveness  in  marketing  has 
certainly  not  been  kept  up  with  the  improved  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  has  been  good,  due 
to  the  trade  buying  for  their  Lent  requirements,  and 
the  price  is  firm  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.15  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.  0.  b. 
factory,  for  U.  S.  inspected  shrimp. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  winding  up 
fast  in  Alabama,  because  the  reefs  are  about  cleaned 
up  of  large  oysters  and  only  the  small  growth  is  left, 
which  will  have  to  be  left  on  the  reefs. 

The  factories  in  Alabama  were  only  able  to  operate 
about  half  time  last  week. 

The  canning  of  oysters  was  also  at  a  low  ebb  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  last  week,  due  to  bad  weather. 

The  demand  for  canned  oysters  is  holding  up  well 
and  the  price  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and 
$1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

MARDI  GRAS — Preparations  are  being  made  here 
and  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  annual  carnival  festivi¬ 
ties,  known  as  Mardi  Gras. 

Considerable  money  is  spent  for  floats,  bands  and 
decorations  and  it  draws  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country  each  year. 

The  celebration  lasts  from  February  17  to  21,  and 
it  consists  of  mystic  parades,  dances,  band  concerts, 
amusements  of  all  kinds  and  masking,  grotesque  and 
otherwise.  A  general  good  time  is  had  by  all  who  attend. 

Indirectly,  Mardi  Gras  helps  the  sea  food*  industry, 
because  practically  all  restaurants  more  or  less  feature 
sea  foods  and  many  is  the  person  that  comes  down  here 
and  eats  Southern  sea  foods,  for  the  first  time, 
especially  shrimp  and  crabs  and  they  like  ’em. 

Many  a  house  wife  serves  shrimp  and  crab  meat  on 
her  table  when  she  returns  home  that  she  never  did 
do  before  coming  South. 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  OFFERS  AWARDS 
TO  GROCERS 

Cash  Prizes  To  Be  Given  For  Letters  On  Displays 
That  Increase  Canned  Food  Sales 

EGINNING  this  month  and  continuing  through  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  American  Can  Company  will 
conduct  a  display-letter  contest  in  their  monthly 
advertisements  to  grocers. 

The  advertisement  will  be  similar  to  those  used  here¬ 
tofore  in  the  grocer  publications  in  that  each  will  con¬ 
tain  helpful  suggestions  for  the  merchandising  of  a 
specific  canned  food.  As  before,  a  popular  type  of 
canned  food  will  be  featured  each  month,  so  that  sales 
hints  for  a  variety  of  canned  food  products  will  be 
offered  during  the  year. 

Each  advertisement,  however,  will  now  include  cash 
prize  offers  for  the  best  letters  from  grocers,  in  which 
they  tell  how  they  displayed  the  canned  foods  adver¬ 
tised,  and  what  results  they  obtained  in  increased  sales. 

In  February,  the  American  Can  Company  is  running 
two  such  advertisements  in  the  leading  grocery  publi¬ 
cations.  One  features  canned  cherries  in  connection 
with  National  Cherry  Week,  and  the  other  stresses  the 
importance  of  building  up  canned  salmon  sales  during 
National  Salmon  Week. 


their  stores.  The  best  letter  telling  of  a  display  that 
increased  sales  of  canned  cherries  will  net  its  writer 
$25.00 ;  the  next  best,  $10.00 ;  and  each  of  the  next  ten 
letters,  $5.00.  Similar  prizes  will  be  paid  in  the  canned 
salmon  contest  and  in  those  to  be  conducted  in  future 
months. 

It  is  expected  that  the  names  of  winners  will  be 
published  in  the  grocery  magazines  each  month,  and 
the  American  Can  Company  plans  to  send  bulletins  to 
all  entrants.  The  bulletins  will  include  not  only  the 
names  of  winners,  but  the  first  three  winning  letters 
as  well. 

In  this  way,  the  contest  bulletins  will  act  as  a  sort 
of  exchange  bureau  for  display  ideas  and  give  grocers  a 
chance  to  profit  from  each  other’s  experience  in  mer¬ 
chandising  canned  foods.  Displays  that  have  been  tried, 
tested  and  found  to  increase  the  sales  of  one  item  may 
oftentimes  be  adapted  to  others. 

It  is  believed  that  the  contests  themselves  will  arouse 
considerable  interest  in  canned  food  displays — and  in 
that  way  do  much  to  further  the  sales  of  many  types  of 
canned  foods.  At  the  end  of  each  contest,  the  award 
bulletin  will  give  entrants  an  opportunity  to  study  suc¬ 
cessful  display  methods  used  by  other  grocers — 
methods  that  they  can  use  in  their  own  stores  to 
increase  canned  food  sales. 


In  each,  grocers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  win 
extra  cash  by  telling  about  successful  displays  used  in 
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No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


OKLAHOMA  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  met  recently  and  elected 
E.  F.  Wallace,  Wallace  Brokerage  Company,  president;  G.  E. 
Massey,  Massey-Thompson  Company,  vice-president,  and  G.  W. 
Kenworthy,  McManus-Heryer  Brokerage  Company,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

FIRE  CAUSED  $20,000  damage  to  the  boiler  room  of 
the  Allen  Fruit  Canning  Company,  Salem,  Oregon,  re¬ 
cently.  The  loss  is  said  to  be  fully  covered  by  insurance. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B,  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2  ............ 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Smail,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s..............» 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2a.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


2.40  2.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46 

2.60 

2.46 

2.40 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  i 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  Na  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^ _ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......„ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  V^ole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 
No.  2  Tiny  Gri 


No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White..........™.. 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  PVesh  White. . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 67^^ 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% - 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2™.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  _ 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Na  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . . 


1.86 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

1.05 

1.16 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

5.00 

.62% 

.85 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.00 

.56 

.60 

.65 

.70 

2.65 

2.76 

3.00 

3.35 

.95 

1.20 

1.16 

1.40 

4.50 

5.50 

4.76 

.80 

1.10 

4.00 

4.76 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.36 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.75 

3.50 

3.60 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

. 

4.76 

. 

1.00 

1.16 

""io 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.26 

1.26 

1.67% 

1.35 

7.00 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

6.25 

6.00 

.72% 

.97% 

.96 

4.26 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.76 

4.26 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.76 

1.00 

.86 

1.36 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.25 

3.60 

3.26 

6.00 

2.36 

2.40 

2.16 

2.20 

2.00 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.26 

2.40 


1.10 

6.00 

.90 


.76 

3.26 

1.26 
4.86 
1.20 
6.26 


1.00 

""sii 

3.60 

1.76 

6.26 

1.20 

6.26 


1.26  1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2...........™..„ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2™ . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2.™........™. 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ - 

Na  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

Na  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..™.. . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Na  2 . . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2................... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2...................... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s _ _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s............„., 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28™.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...™ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s _ _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48........™.., 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

lOs  . . . 


.80 

4.50 


.87% 

5.00 


.72% 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.62% 

.75 

.86 

5.00 

i.OO 

.70 

.75 

.62% 

.70 

.82% 

.87% 

4.25 

.77% 

.77% 

3.90 

4.25 

.60 

.72% 

.87% 

4.12% 

4.26 

.65 

.65 

3.60 

.60 

.60 

3.35 

.77% 

.85 

2.00 

2.50 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

.66 

.76 

3.00 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.00 

1.10 

.92% 

.95 

.85 

.96 

.92% 

.87% 

.90 

.82% 

.85 

.77% 

.82% 

.90 

.85 

.67% 


4.26 

1.30 

1.25 


1.60 


1.15  . 

.85  . 

.77%  .80 

.72%  .86 


6.26 


6.00 

4.00  . 

.75 

.67%  '.70 
.65  .65 


5.00 

4.00 

3.75 

3.25 


4.60 

3.76 

3.50 


.76 

2.60 

.66 

.86 

.86' 

2.70 

.66 

.65 

2.60 

.65 

.76 

3.00 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

3.26 

No.  2%  . . 

.76 

.85 

1.10 

3.35 

.96 

3.60 

.90 

No.  S  _ 

.90 

No.  10  _ 

3.26 

.76 

3.26 

3.76 

.80 

3.60 

.66 

3.00 

.76 

3.26 

SAUER  KRAUT 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  S  _ _ 

No.  10  . 

.76 

3.60 

.66 

3.00 

4.26 
.76 

3.26 

.62% 

2.76 

.66 

3.00 

.65 

‘“■76 

SPINACH 

^No!  2%  r.™"z;"’™"— z.’.’!!""!; 

No.  10 _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

.67% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fp.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 

.62%  .65 

.42%  . 

2.25  . 

.67%  . 

2.70  . 


.50 

.55 


.85 


.70 


1.86  2.26 


.75 

.95 

3.10 

.76 

.90 

.96 


.80 

4.50 


.95 

5.50 


.75  .95 

4.26  5.00 

.65  .70 

3.50  4.00 

.60  . 

3.60  . 

.80  .96 

’"65  ".'70 

3.25  4.00 

.57%  .65 

3.25  3.40 


.60 

2.00 


.66 

2.35 


26 

60 

00 

80 

70 

62% 

65 


.80 

1.00 


.77% 

1.00 

3.35 

.86 

1.10 


.56 

.65 


.66 

.85 

3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

—  Ills 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.80 

.76 

.96 

6.76 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.60 

6.60 

1.00 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.65 

.80 

.90 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

. , 

4.00 

4.60 

.90 

.96 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

3.60 

.66 

.70 

.80 

.85 

2.40 

2.60 

.62% 

.66 

.76 

.80 

^85 

2.60 

2'.'60 

.70 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/i  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2>/i  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  21,4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  21/.  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.67%  .70 

.82%  .87% 

2.76  3.00 

.75  . 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.97%  1.10 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

3.25  3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.90  . 

1.06 

1.10 

.92% 

.96 

1.20  . 

1.25 

1.36 

1.25 

1.27% 

3.90 

4.00 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.7o!  .80 

.67% 

.80 

.90  1.25 

.96 

1.10 

.97% 

3.25  3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

..39  .42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

.63  .67% 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

.85  .90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

.95  1.00 

.97% 

2.85  3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40  . 

.40 

3.00  . 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

.37%  . 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75  . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

.40  .45 

.40 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.70  . 

.77%  . 

2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.75  . 

.66 

.67% 

.90  . 

.85 

.90 

3.35  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.36  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.66  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.86  3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy _ _ — . . -  .70  .80 

No.  10  . —  3.00  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 60  . 

No.  10  . 2.76  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy^.. . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . . 

No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 


8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . . 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ma  10  . 

1.36 

1.35 

Choice,  No.  2%.... . 

TJa  10  . 

-  - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

_ _  1.70 

_  1.45 

—  1.32% 

1.90 

6.35 

No.  10  Pie'  S.'  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2V4— . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.„ . -  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . —  . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . .  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  . 

Crushed,  Std.,  No.  10...... . 


.70 

3.36 


Texas 


2.90  3.00 


3.16  3.26 


1.65  1.70 

1.36  1.40 

1.20  1.26 

California 


1.70  . 

1.65  . 

1.46  . 

3.25  8.60 

6.60  5.76 

3.26  8.60 


1.30  1.46 

1.20  1.36 

1.10  1.20 

.77%  .80 

1.00  1.10 

4.30  4.76 

4.00  4.85 


1.60  _ 

1.80  _ 

1.40  . 

1.66  ....... 

5.85  6.10 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 


.62%  .. 
.72% 
1.06  .. 
1.60  .. 
2.40  .. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  ,  Low  High  Low  High 


Fey..  No.  2% .  .  2.05  2.20 

No.  10  .  .  7.25  7.40 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  .  3.50  4.15 

No.  2,  Preserved .  .  . 

No.  2,  Syrup .  .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . . . .  1.35  1.46  1.46  1.60  . 

No.  10  . . .  4.86  6.76  6.60  6.00  . 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..„ . 


Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2..« . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 ........  5.36 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 


1.20  1.10  1.20  1.36  1.35 

5.60  6.26  6.60  6.00  . 

.  .  2.10  2.16 

.  1.90  2.16 

.  .  1.80  1.86 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  .  ..  1  BO 

No.  10 . . . . .  .  . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2.................... 

No.  10  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2...................... 

No.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 


1.46 

1.60 

. —  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

_ _  7.00 

.  1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

_ _  2.10 

.  2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . .  . .  .  ...„„  . 

No.  2  _  _ _ 

Pres.,  No.  1.............................. .  .  . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . .  .  .  6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . .  .70 

No.  2,  19  o*. _ _ _  1.26  .. 

No.  2,  17  os . .  1.12%  .. 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz.  - - 

8  oz.  ........ _ ...... 

10  oz.  . . 

Selects,  6  oz . . 


6.50 

6.50 

3.26 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.95 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90  . 

1.16  1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60  1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  1.95  1.95 

Flat,  No.  % . .  .  .  1.60  1.60 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  .  1.60  1.80 

Flat,  No.  1 . .  .  2.26 

No.  %  . -  1.26  1.30 

Pink,  Tall,  No,  1 . — .  1.06  1.06 

Flat,  No.  % . -  .76  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . — ....  .  .  . 

No.  %  . .  .  .  1.76  1.86 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . — ...  .96  .95 

Medium,  Red,  Tail . .  .  .  1.60  1.76 


SHRIMF 

Southern 

1.10  . 

1.15  . 

1.20  . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large..... 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _ _  4.50  5.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless _  4.00  4.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton......— . 

%  Oil,  Carton . -  6.00  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.80  . 

Calif.  Ovai  No.  1,  24*8................  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’a . . . 


1.70  1.70 

3.60  3.75 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48*8 . . 


Light  Meat,  Is. 
%8  . . 


10.00  11.46 
6.26  6.30 

3.86  4.16 

11.00  . 

6.96  . 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details, 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEAUNG  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU.  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Sidem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PARS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetfcaUp- 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS.  . 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE,  Cann«n. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  \faiaot,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VntER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wflmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STHtRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

.  ^i^vsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S  „  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

«■  “?"9senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

S'  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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STEAM  CO/L 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 
LIQUID 
ADJUSTMENT 


REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

;;£Sw  BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, 


NEW  PH 


Asgrow  Seeds 

Bred  to  meet  the  canner’s  needs 


Asgroiv  plant  brreilers  ideveloping  resistant  strains  on  “pea-sirk'’  soil 

Our  Research  and  Breeding  Program  has  led  to 

Improved  strains  of  old  favorites 
Entirely  new  varieties 
Disease  resistant  strains 
Adaptation  to  local  conditions 

★ 

Associated  Seed  Groirers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Ncu)  Haven.  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Allania  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


